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A Thorny Path. 


An inventor’s path is not strewn with roses. | 


Ingomar discovered, to his chagrin, that without 
money he would never be able to test the worth 


of his invention. He had, after months of steady | 


experimenting, found the substances he needed 
for the generation of gas in his bomb, and felt 
confident that his gun would prove a success. 

But in order to prove this he 
would have to have his model 
reproduced in steel, which would 
cost upward of two hundred 
dollars. Such a sum his father 
had not at his disposal, and how- 
ever much he might strain his 
credit, he would scarcely be able to 
raise it. It even seemed to Ingo- 
mar, in moments of bitterness, 
that his father did not fully believe 
in his invention, but only humored 
him for fear of hurting his feelings. 

There was not another soul in 
whom the poor boy dared confide ; 
and the longer he brooded over 
his disappointment, the sadder he 
grew. 

One morning in June, when there 
was a feeling of spring in the air, 
he was roaming over the rocks, 
gun in hand, pondering on the 
subject which now never left his 
mind. The wary seals raised their 
round heads out of the water and 
gazed at him; or lay sunning 
themselves on the skerries, ready 
to plump into the sea if he should 
make any suspicious motion. But 
the young hunter strode away 
with his head bent without heed- 
ing them. 

He had walked along for a couple 
of miles and was far outside the 
town, when he thought he heard 
nis name called. He stopped, 
looked about him, but saw nothing 


except the black rocks, with patches of white and | and disappointments into a sympathetic ear. The | 


blue and yellow wild flowers scattered between. 


She grew suddenly serious, and a warm sym-| her presently emerge from among the rocks and 
pathy replaced the mischief in her eyes. | push a wherry, which she had pulled up on the 
‘Look here, Ingomar,’”’ she said, ‘‘yoy have | beach, into the sea as well as any man. 
got some trouble. Tell me all about it.”” | «She isn’t a bad sailor, that girl,’ he said to 
“T can’t, Ragna. You wouldn’t understand | himself, as he turned his face homeward. 
it.”” He had to battle with himself long and earnestly 
| ‘Understand it! Well, I like that!’’ she cried, | before he could make up’ his mind to seek an 
defiantly. ‘‘Now, you’ve got to tell me. You| interview with Mr. Prebensen. If it had not 
might just as well give up at once, for you won’t | been for his promise to Ragna, he would never 
have peace until you do.” have trodden the difficult path up to the consul’s 





was, and after some coaxing told her his secret. | neat box which he had made for it, and the care- 
| It seemed very sweet to him, after his long, soli- | ful way in which he handled it showed how 
| tary brooding, to pour the tale of his struggles | precious it was to him. 





“WELL, YOUNG MAN, WHAT CAN I DO FOR You?” 


Three o'clock in the afternoon was the hour 
lively interest which she betrayed in his ambition | which Ragna had fixed for the interview, for then 


‘Ingomar !’’ a voice called again, and it seemed | and her absolute confidence in his genius, were | her father would have finished his after-dinner 


to him that it was a girl’s voice. He answered | like balm to his wounded spirit. 


with aloud halloo. Presently, after another search, 
he discovered a yellow head which disentangled 
itself from a patch of yellow daffodils. 

The sunlight was so dazzlingly bright that his 
eyes ached, and the sea which broke with gentle 
murmurs at his feet was like a huge burnished 
shield which reflected and intensified the light. 

‘Wait a moment. I want to see you,’’ the 
yellow head called out from among the daffodils. 

Iugomar paused and stood leaning on his gun. 
He knew well enough that the voice was Ragna’s, 
but he yet feigned a little surprise at seeing her 
in such an out-of-the-way place. She was flushed 
and out of breath; and her loose yellow hair was 
blown all over her face, giving her a resemblance 
to an obstinate little Shetland pony that is aware 
of its attractiveness and accustomed to having its 
own way. 


‘Well, you are the provokingest boy I ever | 


knew,”’ said Ragna, putting down a basket of 
flowers which she carried on her arm and seating 
herself on a big boulder. 

“I? How so?” queried Ingomar. 

‘‘Well, I have screamed till I am as hoarse as a 
crow. You must have heard me for the last 
fifteen minutes.”” 

‘You are mistaken. 
moment I heard you.”’ 

‘Well, we won't quarrel about it. But say, 
Ingomar, when are you going to be a great man, 
you remember you told me? I have been waiting 
for it daily, and I believe that is what makes me 
so out of breath,’’ she added, coughing and wip- 
ing her forehead with her handkerchief. 

She glanced up at him, her eyes dancing with 
mischief. 

‘“Ragna, you always were a great tease,’’ he 
said, with a sad smile; ‘“‘but I beg of you, don’t 
tease me on that subject.” 

“Why not ?”’ 

‘‘Because I am very sensitive. You don’t want 


to hurt me, do you? 


I answered you the 


nap and lighted his cigar; and she knew from 
| “Ingomar,” cried Ragna, when he had finished | experience that that was the time when he was 
| his story, “I'll tell you what to do. You go to! most likely to be amiable. In spite of these pre- 
my father, and tell him what you have told me. | cautions, however, Ingomar had his misgivings. 
| He will lend you the two hundred dollars to make | As he walked with slow, reluctant steps up the 


| your model.” | street, the blood kept throbbing in his temples and 


Ingomar gave an incredulous laugh and looked | he muttered to himself, ‘I wish I hadn’t prom- | 


. ls ” 
| out over the sea. He did not want Prebensen’s | ised. 


daughter to see the expression of his face. She| The houses in the shadow of which he was 
| had no need of seeing it, however, for she divined walking were small, one and two-story wooden 
| how her proposition would strike him. | structures, with little garden plats in front of 
| You don’t know father,’’ she continued, | them, in which geraniums and primroses were 
jeagerly. ‘He’s a little gruff sometimes, and you | blooming. 

| would be, too, if you had so many bad people to} The street was steep and the pavement uneven. 
| try you as father has. But I can coax him to do| It was a shabby little town, certainly, steeped in 


anything I want him to do.”’ whale-oil and the odor of fish. And for all that, 


” 


“That may be, but I don’t want you to coax | there was in this glorious spring weather a | 


a 


|him to do anything for me,’ said Ingomar, | splendor of earth and sea and sky which made it | 


proudly. almost beautiful. The sun, which now shone 
She rose abruptly and with a toss of her head | without interruption day and night, bathed the 
| flung back her hair from her forehead. Why | mean little houses ina strange rosy glow, which 
|was he so foolishly proud and stubborn? Why | one would scarcely expect to see out of fairyland. 
did he make it so difficult for her to help him? | It was odd, indeed; but this magical illumina- 
She was disposed to resent the rebuff he had given | tion was not without a certain influence upon 
her; but somehow, as she caught a glimpse of his | Ingomar, as he climbed the steep hill, on the 
| handsome, mournful face, she could not find it in | crest of which Prebensen’s stately mansion was 
her heart to be angry with him. | situated. 
‘Now don’t be rash, Ingomar,’”’ she begged, | He felt himself like the prince in the fairy tale 
| turning toward him a face full of sympathy and | who had started out in search of adventures. 
| earnest pleading; ‘do allow me to help you. You | Here under his arm he held the wonderful box 
| know this is your only chance. I believe in you, | which, somehow, was to make his fortune, and 
and I’ll make father believe in you, too. I’ll|up there on the hill-top was the ogre’s castle 
make him lend you the money, and help you to | which he had got toinvade. There was a princess 
| show the world what there is in you.” in the case, too; but she did not fit into the fairy 
| She sat down at his side on the rock and began | tale, for she was fond of the ogre and not at all 
|coaxing him anew, using all her ingenuity and | inclined to chop his head off. 
| womanly arts to chase away his scruples. And | It was these fantastic thoughts which occupied 
| the end of it was that he promised to go that very | the young inventor as he plodded along toward 
| afternoon to the consul, explain to him his inven- | the ordeal which was in store for him. He 
tion and ask his aid. | rehearsed in his mind what he would say to the 
| Having accomplished this, Ragna picked up | consul; and imagined the questions that would 
her basket, flung her hat on the back of her head, | be put to him, and the answers he would return. 
| and with a shout ran down the hillside. He saw | He was in the midst of these speculations, when 


He forgot for the moment whose daughter she | big house. His wooden model he carried in a} 


he suddenly ran against an invisible barrier which 
scraped his nose and knocked his hat off. 

A burst of suppressed laughter and a scurry of 
| feet behind one of the houses told him that the 
| little street Arabs had played a trick on him. A 

thin wire had been strung across the street from 
| one wall to another, at about the proper height 
| for knocking off the hats of the passers-by. 

| Ingomar shook his fist laughingly at a little 
| rascal whom he saw peeping forth behind the 
| corner ; but made no attempt to catch him. He 
| Was young enough to remember the time in his 
| own life when such tricks afforded him an ex- 
| quisite pleasure. He picked up his hat, and pro- 
ceeded quietly on his way. With 
a loudly beating heart he entered 
Prebensen’s store and asked one 
of the clerks if he might see the 
consul. He half expected to be 
refused};'and was agreeably sur- 
prised when the clerk said that 
the chief would see him. 

fe found the merchant seated 
in a swivel chair, smoking a cigar, 
while he sorted a number of bills 
which lay on the desk before him. 
He gave his visitor a careless nod 
over his shoulder, but went on 
with his work for fully ten min- 
utes, without taking any notice of 
him. Ingomar, who was yet stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor, was 
on the point of beating a retreat, 
when the consul suddenly wheeled 
about in his chair and faced him. 

‘Well, young man, what can I 
do for you ?”’ he asked, abruptly. 

Ingomar had a good mind to 
answer in the same tone that he 
could do nothing for him, but his 
promise to Ragna, and the great 
interest he had at stake, restrained 
him. 

“IT have made an invention, Mr. 
Consul,”’ he said, ‘but I cannot 
test its worth until I can have 
my model reproduced in steel. 
This would cost upward of two 
hundred dollars, and I have come 
to you to ask you if you would 
lend me the money, and take your 
security in the patent which I shall procure as 
soon as I have made my test.”’ 

Prebensen pinched his small, shrewd eyes to- 
gether, and looked at the youth as a fox looks at 
a chicken which he expects to make a meal of 
What a contrast they presented,—the one so tall 
and handsome, with a face so guileless and open 
| and eyes so frank and blue, the other small and 
| wizened, with slyness, deceit and greed stamped 
upon his features! It was impossible to imagine 
a noble emotion in a man with a face like that. 
| Prebensen did not immediately reply when 
Ingomar had explained his errand. He knew the 
whole story from Ragna, who had labored with 
| him for a full hour to extort from him a prom- 
|ise to help the young inventor; but he enjoyed 
seeing Vaug’s son stand before him as a peti- 
tioner, and he could not deny himself the pleasure 
of humiliating him by making him feel his power. 

“H’m!’? he muttered at last. ‘You are a sort 
of—genius, I suppose. Is that it ?” 

‘I haven't said that, Mr. Consul,’’ replied Ingo- 
mar, blushing. ‘I have only said I have made 
an invention.”” 

‘Well, well, it amounts to the same thing, I 
fancy. If you hadn’t been a genius, you wouldn’t 
have made the invention—that is, of course, if 
your invention amounts to anything.”’ 

“T think it does, sir. In fact, I am sure it 
does.”’ 

“Exactly, there we have it. It amounts to the 
same thing. But before investing in your genius, 
I shall have to know more about it. Will you 
please explain to me the character of your inven- 
tion? I am not a man to buy the cat in the bag, 
you know.” 

Ingomar with alacrity opened his box and 
placed the swivel gun on the desk. It was very 
skilfully made, finished with exquisite neatness, 
and ornamented with carvings in low relief repre- 
senting scenes from the life of the whaler. 

“Did you make this? queried the consul, 
evidently admiring the workmanship. 

“Yes, sir, I made it.”’ 

‘And now let us hear how it works.” 

The inventor took the gun and screwed it into 








46 


four separate pieces. His features lighted up| 
with happy pride as he began to explain the prin- 
ciple of construction, and the animation of his 
features, as he told of his various experiments 
and failures, was touching. If Prebensen had 
possessed a particle of sentiment, he would have 
been moved by the boy’s enthusiasm, but Preben- 
sen's one thought was not of the boy, but of him- 
self. 

He was determined to possess himself of the 
secret, and, in case it was worth anything, to de- 
prive the inventor of the fruits of his labor. He 
listened with an almost anxious intentness, and 
made Ingomar repeat each difficult statement, 
until he felt sure he understood it. 

He saw ata glance that such a gun, if it accom- 
plished what Ingomar claimed, would revolutionize 
the whaling business. It would enable the ships | 
to hunt right at the coast for the leaner Finmark 
whale, instead of going on long and dangerous 
voyages after the larger and fatter Greenland | 
whale. It would nearly double the catch, and | 
would give a reasonable guarantee of profits, 
while greatly lessening the expense. He saw 
already in spirit the wealth and power it would 
bring him if once it were his, and to make sure 
that nothing should escape him of the details, he 
took out his note-book and jotted down some 
memoranda. 

While Ingomar was glowing with delight at the 
interest the consul took in his invention, and 
already confident of receiving the loan, he was 
suddenly struck by the peculiar expression in 
Prebensen’s face. He had never seen such an 
expression in any human face before. It was a 
kind of wolfish smile—the joy of a beast of prey 
when its victim approaches within the range of its 
clutches. 

Ingomar paused for a moment in his expla- 
nation, and wiped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. He began to grow uneasy. 

That strange, greedy smile set him thinking. 
Could it be possible that Prebensen was knave 
enough to steal his invention? This innocent 
boy had never come in contact with human de- 
pravity, and could scarcely persuade himself that 
such wickedness could invade a human heart. 
Nevertheless, it would do no harm to be cautious. 
He resolved quickly not to divulge the composi- 
tion of his bombs, and without the bombs the 
gun would be useless. 

When he had finished, Prebensen looked over 
his memoranda, and, glancing up, asked eagerly : 

‘But those bombs in the harpoon? You didn’t 
tell me what they are made of.”’ 

“Excuse me, consul, but that is my secret 
the boy replied, with a reserve which contrasted 
with his former enthusiasm. ‘I can only assure 
you that they will accomplish all I claim for 
them. I'll allow you to test them yourself as 
soon as I get my steel model.”’ 

The consul gave a start and turned pale. He 
had not expected that reply. He had felt sure | 
‘that the guileless boy would give himself entirely | 
into his power. 

“How can you expect me to stake money on 
your invention when you won’t explain it to me ?”’ 
he asked, with forced gentleness. Inwardly he 
was growling, and longing to strike his claws into 
this impudent youth who dared to balk him. 

“T think I have explained enough to show you 
that you may stake your money with safety,” 
Ingomar replied. 

“Beware, young man, I give you fair warning! | 
If you want me to help you, you mustn’t hold | 
anything back.” 

“I have said enough to give you a guarantee of | 
good faith.” 

‘‘How do I know but that you have been lying 
to me all the while ?”’ 

“T never lied in all my life,’’ cried Ingomar, | 
proudly, ‘‘and you, Consul Prebensen, are shrewd | 


” 
’ 





grabbed him by the hair, and began to beat him 
| mercilessly with his stick. 


| he might, for the stout cane came whizzing 
| through the air whack, whack, whack, and was 


| rage. 


| before his eyes soon reduced him to submission. 
| With a swollen nose, a crushed hat and a much 
| demoralized toilet, the young dandy continued 


THE YOUTHS 


silk hat, a light brown summer overcoat, and new 
light trousers of a stylish pattern. 

He was, as usual, smoking a cigarette, and 
flourishing a silver-handled bamboo walking- 
stick in his hand. Quite unsuspicious of the trap 
that lay in his path, he came striding along, with | 
his nose in the air, when lo! the invisible wire | 
knocked off his new hat, and sent it dancing into 
the gutter. 

Sophus stopped, picked up his beaver with great 
deliberation, and stared vindictively up and down 
the street. Stealthily he approached the corner 
behind which he knew the plotters must be con- 
cealed, and when one unwary urchin put his head | 
forward to see if the coast was clear, Sophus 


The boy yelled at the top of his voice, as well 


raising tremendous welts on his back. 

Ingomar had stopped at the first scream of the 
boy, but had not felt called upon to interfere, as 
long as he believed the lad was only receiving a| 
reasonable punishment; but when he heard his 
heart-rending shrieks, and saw the fury in his 





| assailant’s face, his generous wrath got the better 


| 
of him, and he bounded forward, seized Sashes 
by the arm, and cried : | 

‘‘Aren't you ashamed of yourself to be beating 
a little fellow like that ?”’ | 

The bully, thus suddenly arrested, wheeled 
about and glared savagely at Ingomar. 

‘“‘What business is it of yours, anyway ?” he | 
asked. 

“If anybody behaves like a brute to a defence- | 
less little chap, it is my business, and if it isn’t, | 
I'll make it my business,’’ Ingomar replied. | 
“It wasn’t me did it!’’ croaked the little gamin, | 
rising with difficulty, but tumbling again into the | 
gutter. “It was Bernt Olsen.” 

His rescuer stooped down over him to see if he | 
was much hurt, and discovered that it was | 
Tobias’s son Tom. He had just pnt his hand on | 
the lad’s shoulder and was about to lift him up, 
when he heard the cane whiz about his ears, and 
felt a stinging pain across his back. 

‘T’ll teach you to meddle with what doesn’t con- | 
cern you!’’ were the words which accompanied 
the blow. 

Ingomar darted up like a rocket, snatched the | 
cane out of his opponent’s hand, and flourished 
it about his head. 

‘You know I can whip you into flinders,’’ he | 
cried, forcibly restraining his anger, ‘but Vil} 
have pity on you, and only give you back what I | 
owe you!”’ and raising the cane, he gave Sophus 
a smart blow across his calves, and hurled the stick 
into the gutter. P 

The bully, receiving now a taste of what he | 
had inflicted upon little Tom, grew livid with 
He flung himself against Ingomar, beat | 
blindly about him, scratched, bit and kicked; but | 
two or three blows which made the sparks dance | 


his way, almost crying with pain and vowing 
dire vengeance. 

Ingomar picked up little Tom and carried him | 
home. 


HJALMAR Hsortu Boyesen. | 

(To be continued.) 
—- +o 
MONUMENTS TO HEROES. | 
Different countries have different ways of hon- 
oring their heroes who have fallen in battle. 
England buried Lord Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and Westminster Abbey contains a monu- 
ment to General Wolfe. The body of Gustavus | 
Adolphus was brought from the fatal field of | 
Liitzen to a church in Stockholm. In our civic | 


COMPANION. | 


Turkish character thus to hand down in perpetual 
remembrance the fame of the soldiers who achieved 
the Ottoman conquests, by the silent witness of 
their tombs on the spots where they fell.’’ 


JANUARY. 
From whence art thou, O fair young friend, 
And whither would thy footsteps tend ? 
With smiling lip and open hand, 
What hast thou, from the unknown land ? 
—Mrs. B. N. Turner. 


————__—++er—__——_ 


For the Companion. 


A LITTLE MAVERICK. 


All that hot August day there had been a cloud 
of dust in the east like a column of smoke. No 
breath of air stirred it, nor did it seem to advance 
a yard. The sky was a steely blue, the air 
quivered like the white heat from a cauldron of 
molten metal. In the crisp and dry buffalo 
grass myriad insect life gave to the simmering 
air a dreamy, monotonous sound like the hum- 
ming of far-away bees. 

The afternoon passed, darkness gathered, and 
with the rising moon came a cool wind from off 
the snow-crested peaks. The cloud of dust sub- 
sided, and revealed a line of moving, white-cov- 
ered wagons. 

As the caravan drew near, a gaunt prairie wolf 
rose suddenly out of the grass, gave a long, dolo- 
rous howl, and fled across the plain. After him, 
as if they had risen from the earth by magic, 
went a pony and rider, a bronzed, grizzled old 
man, as gaunt, and evidently dreading the new- 
comers as much, as the wolf. 

The caravan, numbering thirty wagons, went 
into camp in the form of a hollow square, the 
people and animals inside the barrier of wagons. 
The sound of voices, the smell of cooking, the 
laughter of children and the red glow of the 
camp-fires made a bit of welcome life in the 
solemn land, breaking the soundless monotony 
of centuries. 

Later, when the fires were low, and when the 
only noises were the champing of the animals and 
the tread of the sentry on watch, a strange, elfish 


tigure ran out of the stockade and began to dance | 
in the moonlight,—a girl of twelve or thereabouts, | 
with big, sparkling eyes and short, black curls | 
flying over her pretty brow. A bearded face was | 
thrust out under a wagon-cover, and a gruff but | 


not unkindly voice called : 

“Come in here, you Maverick, want the Injuns 
to git ye?”’ 

The child laughed mockingly, and continued her 
dance. After the third call, the big man jumped 
out of the wagon and ran after her. 
could run no longer she dropped like a log, 
remaining stiff and still, while he carried her to 
the wagon. 


“Gritty, aint she, marm ?”’ he said, as the child | 


rolled over like a stick of wood. 
The lady addressed was a tall, thin person with 


| a wrinkled face, sharp black eyes behind spec- 


tacles, corkscrew curls, and a habit of wearing 
little shoulder-capes in the hottest weather. She 
was a New England school-teacher going west to 
better herself. 

*«<«Gritty’ is Western, I presume, Mr. Chase,” 
said the lady, Miss Mary Ann Reed. ‘What on 
earth do you call her a Maverick for?’ Miss 
Reed clicked her needles viciously. She knitted 
all day, jolting in a corner of the wagon, a picture 
of martyrdom. 


“In my kentry, Texas,”’ said Chase, ‘they calls | 
them stray young cattle that don’t git branded | 


Mavericks; they don’t b’long to no herd, an’ 
them that finds gits ’em.”’ 
‘She’s got folks in Denver,’’ said Miss Reed. 
“T dunno,’ whispered the man, with an anxious 
look towards the sleeping child. 


enough to know that what I have told you is the | and national cemeteries are the remains of most of | met me two days ago on the east-bound wagon- 


truth!" | 

“Then out with it, out with it, I tell you! | 
Speak out now, and be quick about it! You shall 
have the money if you tell me all, but otherwise | 
notacent. Or no, hold on! You might invent | 
something to stuff me, knowing that I am not a 
scientist. But anyway, I'll risk it. 
and the money is yours.” 

But Ingomar could not speak. He was firmly 
convinced now that Prebensen would in some 
way outwit him. So he calmly screwed the pieces 
together, deposited them in the box, and seizing 
his hat backed toward the door. 

“You'll repent of your folly 
snarled the consul after him. “I'll make you 
repent of it, you fool! How dare you come here | 
and insult me in my own house ?”’ | 

He started up threateningly, but Ingomar met 
his eye unflinchingly, and in no wise hastened his 
movements. With perfect composure he walked 
out through the store, though his blood rose hot 
with anger and disappointment. The glare of 
the sunshine made his eyes ache, and his temples 
throbbed. 

And so, adieu, fond dream! How was he now 
to make his invention useful? And all the anxious 
days and the sleepless nights he had spent, tossed 
between hope and fear, were now wasted, nay, 
worse than wasted. 

With these sad reflections he sauntered along, 
scarcely feeling the touch of the earth beneath his 
feet. He had got about half-way down the hill, 
not far from the invisible wire, when he spied 
Sophus Prebensen, the consul’s son, picking his 
way daintily over the pavement. He wore a new 


| 
Speak out, | 





some day!" 


| dead. 


those leaders who gave up their lives for their | 
country in the Civil War. 
More impressive, however, than either of these | 
two ways is the means which Turkey uses to | 
keep alive in the living the memory of her brave 


It is now over three centuries since the Turks | 
captured Nicosia, the chief city of Cyprus, from | 
the. Venetians. The siege had lasted forty-five | 
days when, a breach having been made in the | 
walls, the town was taken by storm. The leader 
of the storming-party had just planted the flag of 
the Crescent on the summit of the breach when 
he fell. Here he was buried, and what is known 
to-day as the “Standard-bearer’s Mosque’’ was 
erected over his tomb. 

The defence of the Venetians, even after the 
Turks had penetrated the outer defences, was 
gallant and desperate, and many fell on either 
side before they were driven back to the Gov- 
ernor’s palace. The course of the fight may | 
be traced by the Turkish tombs which are to be 
found at intervals along the streets leading towards 
the centre of the city. When the old palace, 
now used by the English for government offices, 
was reached, they are numerous. 

‘In the gateway itself is one,’’ says Sir Robert 
Biddulph, late High Commissioner of Cyprus, 
‘just outside is another, others in the courtyard 
and in the garden, and some upstairs in the 
rooms. You open a door of one of the offices, 
and in the corner is a tomb covered with a green 
flag. All the tombs are similarly cared for, and 
it strikes me,”’ adds Sir Robert, himself a distin- 
guished soldier, ‘‘as a fine soldierly trait of the | 


| folks was livin’. 


train told me her pa and ma hed died suddenly, 
an’ the children hed scattered, an’ he’d never 
heered o’ Janet at all. Her gran’marm hed kep’ 
her from a baby, an’ the old lady dyin’, Janet’s 
uncle jest shipped her off to Denver where her 
Don’t seem nobody to take 
her.”’ 

“Why didn’t you send her back with those 
folks ?’’ asked Miss Reed. 

“**Cause they was only harf way, an’ was short 
for grub; they wouldn’t take her.”’ 

Yet the Maverick was a great pet on the jour- 
ney. 
bright presence to their wagons. Around the 
camp-fires even the men gathered to hear her sing 
the quaint old hymns her grandmother had 
taught her. 
arms were numb, she told stories to weary chil- 
dren, and was a ministering angel at every wagon, 
—at the last one in the train most of all. 

This wagon had joined the train in Missouri, 
and belonged ts an unfortunate family that Chase 
called ‘*Pikes.”” The father, a sullen, sickly man, 
drove the four lean oxen; the mother, half-dead 
from malaria, seldom lifted her head from her 
bed; and the nine children, practically orphans, 
took care of themselves, and of a little, motherless 
girl, sent to her father in Denver. 

This baby, Rose, was a merry little creature of 
three, beautiful and winning, and much liked. 
But the days were toilsome ones, and as the 
Browns had charge of her, no one interfered, 
though many of the party wondered who could 
have trusted her with them. 

The two youngest Browns, homely, faded little 
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“A feller that | 


Every one liked her, and welcomed her | 


She held tired babies till her little | 
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| souls, were faithful guardians over her. The 
other children were unruly and rude, but these 
|two seemed like some good old folks who had 
lived out well-rounded lives and been translated 
back to earth to begin over again. 
| To these children Janet’s presence was the one 
| happiness of their day, nor could she tell stories 
| enough to satisfy them. Once Janet, coming 
| unobserved, heard the youngest Pike telling baby 
| Rose, who was cross, one of her own stories. 
| ‘You sorrerful little things,”’ cried Janet, ‘can’t 
| you make ’em up yourselves of your own?” 
For a week, at night, the sentry at the stockade 
| saw far-off, black, moving specks on the horizon, 
and weary and anxious were the hours of dark- 
| ness, early the start, eager the hope to get on 
| without the attack. Each man would mutter 
|in the gray dawn, as, haggard and white, he 
| harnessed his team, ‘*Thank God, another night 
| of peace, no Indians yet!”’ 
| ‘Janet,’’ said Chase one morning, when she 
|came to watch him harness his team, ‘ef them 
| Injuns comes an’ gits the better o’ us you git 
| on that ere leetle gray pony, Nance, thar, an’ 
| take Rose an’ set out fur them low hills ‘cross 
| thar.” 
| ‘‘Nance likes me,’’ smiled Janet, ‘‘I feed her 
| my bread.” 
| ‘All of us like ye, ye Maverick, yer so chipper 
| allus,”” Chase said, admiringly. ‘The Injuns 
| sha’n’t git ye ef we kin help it.” 
| That day a young wife was sick, and all the 
|long hours Janet tended the wailing baby its 
| mother was too ill to care for. She looked back 
at the line of wagons and thought of baby Rose, 
| that she loved best of all. 
“Those good little Pikes will see to her,” she 
| thought, hopefully. But the two little Pikes 
| were weary that day,—they lay in a strange 
| stupor, those pathetic guardians,—and no one 
|noted them. Locked in each other’s arms they 
| lay unheeded, and one was drifting away beyond 
| earthly aid. 

At the night halt Janet, freed from her charge, 
ran for Rose. Then the news flew from wagon 
to wagon, the child was gone and no one had seen 
her all day. Miss Reed remembered seeing her 
running among the sunflowers at breakfast-time. 

“Aint nobody going for her?” cried Janet, in 
agony. She ran to each wagon, to be met with 
the same answer, ‘‘It cannot be done.”’ 

‘You see, Janet,’’ said Chase, a sob in his voice, 
“there’s fifty women an’ children here an’ only 
thirty men to guard ’em; there may be hundreds 
of Injuns out there. We daren't leave camp or 
they’ll know it, an’ we’ve searched all the plains 
with a glass an’ there's no sign of her.’’ 

‘But ter-morrer —’’ choked Janet. 

“She'll not be a-wanderin’, missy—don’t arsk 
;me to tell ye, but there’s Injuns an’ perarie 
wolves.”" 

‘‘We must only tell her father she died,—never 
the whole truth,’’ said Miss Reed, coming to the 
wagon for her rubbers, which she wore on the 
| dryest nights. 
| Chase walked away and sat down by the fire. 

‘No, don’t talk no more, Janet,’’ as the child 
| went to him, ‘it aren’t no use. I’m the only old 
Injun fighter in camp. I’ve growed gray at it. 
I’ve got ter take the lead.” 
Janet went quietly to her wagon. By the light 
| of a flickering candle, she printed, in a round, 
childish hand, on a bit of paper, these few words : 

“Mr. Chase, iam goin’ to find Rose an’ take Nance. 
I aint no good in fig itin’ Injuns, an’ I heard you say 
my folks was dead. Don’t you come for me ’cause 
they need you. They don’t me that is only a Maver- 
ick. JANET.” 
| She pinned this note to his blanket, then went 
| softly out in the starlight to the corner where 
| Nance stood. Fearlessly she blanketed the animal, 
fastened the surcingle, then led her quietly out to 
an open space between two wagons. 
| She looked back at the dying camp-fires, the 
| groups of men sleeping in the light of them, their 
guns by their sides, the silhouettes of the women 
| against the wagon curtains, Miss Reed’s prim and 
queer with the funny curls. How safe it was 
here, how lonely and dreadful outside! She 
| climbed on the pony and turnéd her head toward 
| the east; the animal, thinking of her home, struck 
intoarun. The sentinel saw Nance disappear in 
the darkness but did not note the little rider. 
| ‘That onery gray pony as aint been worked all 
| the way hev got loose an’ gone,” he said to the 
| crowd of excited men who ran out at the noise. 

Every unusual rattling of gravel under Nance’s 
hoofs quickened the beating of Janet's heart; 
| every dark object was to her a beast of prey; 
every sound, the coming of the red men. She 
thought of the old-time stories of Indian warfare 
and cruelty her grandmother had told her; of the 
horrors of the plains the men spoke of by the 
camp-fires. 

“But I’m the only one in all that train as hasn’t 
anybody to care for me,’’ she said, bravely. 
“There was only me to be spared.”’ 

When the moon rose it showed her no living 
object on the great plains. The camp was far out 
of vision, and not even a spark from its fires 
glimmered on the stil! air. Absolute quiet and 
solitude; the world seemed asleep. 

At the top of a little rise in the road Janet 
halted to rest her tired horse, and once more to 
look around the lonely land. The quivering of 
Nance startled her, and peering ahead, Janet saw 
a sight she never afterwards forgot. 

There in the moonlit road stood baby Rose, her 
yellow curls dishevelled, her face tear-stained and 
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dirty, her gown torn, her little feet bare and And as she, with Rose and her father, parted | that way every year, and we can’t trace them because | ing that it would be simple madness to resist, they 
bleeding. She still clung to her flowers that had | from the companions of the long wagon journey, | they aint drove down any of the New Brunswick rivers. | yielded up their axes and knives with a very bad 
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led her astray long hours before And now, boys, just as soon as you get through your | 
~ Se 9 
Near the child a lean gray wolf sat on his 
haunches, regarding her with a profound and 
melancholy stare. 


At the sight of the pony the wolf gave a weird 


howl, turned and trotted swiftly across the plains. | 
The child, with a wild cry, ran forward. 

“I knew you’d tum, Janie. I lost all day an’ 
hungy an’ the doggie comed an’ singed. I hada 
doggie once, Bounce, where mamma was. Oh, I 
want my mamma!”’ 

Janet held her close, kissed her tears away, and 
then she gave her the food she had brought—her 
own supper. She lifted her to the pony’s back, 
led Nance to some low hills that might give them 
shelter, and there waited for daylight. | 

“T never knew nights was so long before 
sighed Janet, holding Rose in her tired little arms. 
“Nance is laid down an’ asleep. Only me awake, 
an’ I must keep watch for wolves an’ Injuns. 
Now the moon’s goin’, too, an’ it gets lonesomer. 
I'll say all the hymns I know to keep me awake 
an’ brave.” 

Try as she would her head would droop, the 
words grow confused and weary. As the moon 
sank and the chill increased, the shivering child 
covered Rose with her own skirt, and then to 
keep warm and awake walked up and down he- 
side her. 

What was it, that low, trampling sound, coming 
louder and nearer so fast? Janet caught up! 
Rose and ran back to the hill; the horse followed, 
trembling in every limb. Just beyond the hill in 
a furious gallop came a mass of horses, and | 
dimly amid the fog of dust about them Janet saw 
the forms of their Indian riders. 

‘Joe said Injuns was wuss’n wolves!’’ sobbed 
Janet. ‘Dear Lord, let them go on an’ not find 
us!” 

The Indians passed on their path, marked by 
clouds of sand that helped the darkness merci- 
fully to hide the children. 

“They're gone!”’ cried Janet; but hardly were 
the words uttered when there came another louder 
trampling, the click of arms against saddles, and 
more horses,—hundreds of them it seemed to 
Janet,—and then, bringing joy to her heart, an 
American voice calling, ‘‘Forward!’’ as the cav- 
alrymen pressed on after the Indians. 

The danger having passed, the tired child fell 
asleep with Rose in her arms. When she woke 
it was bright sunlight. Her dazed eyes saw 
Nance feeding near by, Rose running toward her, 
and an oldish man, with a gray beard and bronzed 
face, looking at her kindly. By his side was the 
iean wolf Rosy had called a dog. 

*T knew it was a tame one!”’ cried Janet. 

“In course you did,”’ smiled the old man. “Me 
an’ my gal, Ann Reed, fell out twenty odd year 
ago ’cause I owned a tame b’ar. She went ter 
Bosting, turned schoolmarm, an’ I emigrated to | 
lowy.’ | 

Janet, very wide-eyed, told him about Miss | 
Reed, who was one of their wagon-party. Gain- | 
ing courage, she also gave her own history and | 
Rose’s as far as she knew. | 

‘*Wal, you be a powerful talker!’ cried the old 
man. ‘Now come eat, an’ then we'll ketch up | 
with the caravan. Say, though, sis, would you 
say, lowin’ fur age an’ my whiskers, Ann Reed 
aint no better-lookin’ then me ?”’ 

“‘You’re both nice for old folks,’’ said Janet, | 
politely. 
He led them to a dugout in the hills, where | 





> 


” 


| yer squar’, I’m jest a-goin’ to tell yez 


they followed her with loving, tearful eyes, that | 
little Maverick who had found a happy home. 
PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


———_ 
WHO IS THY NEIGHBOR? 
Thy neighbor? It is he whom thou 

ast power to aid and bless; 


Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


—Geo. W. Cook. 
For the Companion. 


TALES FROM THE LUMBER CAMP. 


A Brush with Trespassers. 


One Sunday afternoon in the early part of Jan- 
uary, 1879, a tall figure in coonskin cap and mits, 
with axe in his belt and rifle over his shoulder, came 
striding on great snow-shoes into Sayre’s Camp on 
the head of the Restigouche. The unexpected visitor, 
who was known to three or four of the lumbermen 
as an eccentric trapper, known as Joe Henderson, 
roused the camp out of its Sunday drowse, and all 
the sleepy-heads came tumbling from their bunks. 

After Joe had been made thoroughly at home, and 
had his stump of a pipe alight, he proceeded very 
gradually to disclose the purpose of his visit. 

“Hev yez sich a thing, now, ez a leetle bit of pork 
ye cud spare an’ never miss it?’? he queried, con- 
templatively. 

“Let you have a bit just as well as not, me boy!” 
answered the boss, cheerily, and everybody concluded 
that Joe’s visit was explained. 

There was a considerable pause while Joe rammed 
down the ashes in his pipe with his blackened fore- 
finger. 

An’ mebbe yez might chuck in a bit 0’ ’baccy 
while ye’re at it??? This was spoken tentatively, as 
it were. 

“That’s all right. Can spare some tobacco all 
right,” answered the boss, “an’ some tea if you’re 
wantin’ it. But don’t ask for beans, for we’re runnin’ 
short 0’ them ourselves.” 

“Thank ye kindly, my friend,” was Joe’s reply. 
“An now don’t you fellers be thinkin’ ?'m a-beggin’, 






fur I’m purty flush, an’ kin pay my way 
whursoever I goes. But now, seein’ ez 


suthin’ into ver ear ez’ll mebbe int’rest 
yez. Thur’s a hull gang o’ Maine men 
an’ Quebeckers a-cuttin’ of Sayres’s 
timber over beyant to the Waagan.”’ 

The boss sprang up in a rage, and 
all the hands began to scent a row. 
The boss started to say something, but 
checked himself, and walked as far as 
the door and back before replying. 

“How many of them are there?” he 
inquired, at last. 

“Nigh onter a dozen, ez fur ez I cud 
make out,’ answered Joe. 

“And that’s our very best timber!’ exclaimed the | 





| hez spunk. 
| they’re ugly, too!” 
At this the boss cast an inquiring glance round the 


| grace, and were marched back toward their late 


suppers you’d better turn in and get a sleep, for we’ll | camp. 


be makin’ a start at midnight.” 

“Hey yez any kinder weepons?” interjected Joe. 

“Ther’s nawthin’ the matter with axes, I reckon,” 
answered one of the hands. 

“And we’ve a couple of double-barrel breech- 
loaders here, besides my little Remington,’’ added 


| the boss. 


“Reckon yez’ll do then,” said Joe, “ef yer fellers 
But I tell ye them chaps is heeled, an’ 


room. Some of the men said, ‘‘We’re there, boss!’ 
while others grinned confidently. The boss appeared 
fully reassured. 

About half an hour before midnight the men were 
roused, and after a solid breakfast the party 
under way. Two men, chosen by lot, were left 
hind, bitterly grumbling, to look after the camp 
stables. 

The plan of campaign, as outlined by the boss be- 
fore starting, was to get close to the trespassers’ 


got 
be- 
and 


camp by daybreak, then lie low till they could hear | 


the men at breakfast. 

“When they’re all busy eatin’,” explained the boss, 
“we can rush in on them before they can get hold of 
their shootin’-irons, and there needn’t be no blood- 
shed. When they see there’s a crowd of us they'll 
have to knuckle under, and nobody’ll get hurt. We'll 
only want to scare them, that’s all.” 

It was a toilsome tramp that night through the 
woods, without snow-shoes, but the snow was not 
deep. The expedition followed the trapper’s tracks, 
the trapper himself being left behind as a non- 
combatant in the present quarrel. He was repre- 
sented, however, for one of the hands had borrowed 
his trusty rifle. 

As the little war-party drew near the strangers’ 
camp the sky was just beginning to turn pale with 
dawn. Then the men carrying fire-arms were set in 
the front of the march, and everything was done 


with the profoundest caution and silence. Presently 


a noise of clanking harness was heard, and of men 
shouting to the teams; and in the growing daylight 
appeared the smoke of the camp curling above the 
Evidently 


tree-tops not a quarter of a mile away 
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the trespassers’ camp was already breaking up. Just 


they found plenty to eat, and then they set out! boss. “We're expectin’ to be at it over there along | then three sharp reports rang out and three bullets 


for the wagons, Janet with Rose on Nance, the | 
wolf following the old man’s bronco. 

‘“‘The row last night, sis,’’ he said, ‘“‘was Uncle | 
Sam’s sojers arter Injuns, same as has been | 
hangin’ round yer train. Wonder how them | 
serious ways of Ann Reed’s would ’a’ took with 
Injuns ?”’ 

At night they reached the camping-place of | 
the wagons, where there was great rejoicing,— 
Chase, especially, coming often to stroke Janet’s | 
curls, and mutter, ‘““Ef you aint a borned hero, I 
never knowed one! The stuff of a pioneer!” 

Janet’s only sadness was that one little grave | 
where the youngest ‘‘Pike” lay; the child had | 
died the night before. How many nameless 
graves, some pathetic, tiny ones, there used to be 
on that great pathway to the West! | 

When Janet, with Rose in her arms, climbed | 
into her wagon, the hermit approached and said, 
mysteriously, ‘It’s the same Ann Reed, sis, an’ | 
she’s there a-pettin’ that wolf like he were a poodle | 
dorg. Aint set agin ’em no more.” 

Two miles from Denver they met a horseman | 
so pale and anxious they knew who he was even | 
before he called, hoarsely : 

‘Is my baby with you?” 

‘*Aye, she be,’’ answered Chase, ‘“‘but we’d met | 
ye with blank faces an’ sorrerful hearts but for | 
Janet here.” | 

Then he told the story, and the father got down | 
from his horse to kiss her first—before his own | 
child. | 

“I'm well off, Joe,’’ he said, brokenly. ‘I can | 
do well for her, and you say she has no one. [| 
will have two daughters instead of one.”’ 

“You aint a Maverick no more, Janet,’’ cried | 
Joe, something shining in his honest eyes, ‘an’ 
there aint one of us but will bid ve God-speed. 
Ef ever a lone little child was worth a father’s 
love an’ care, you be, an’ the blessin’ of all us 
that knowed ye goes with ye.” | 


| game somewheres else. 


in February. Did you notice had they much cut?” 
“Stacks!” replied Joe, sententiously. “I kem | 
right through thur camp, an’ seed three er four chaps 
as I knowed of old fur timber-stealers. Jest ez I 
wuz a-leavin’ it peared to strike ’em thet like ez not 
I'd be after warnin’ yez down here. On that they 
wuz fur a-stoppin’ of me, whuther I liked it er not. 
An’ that didn’t noways suit me, mind I’m a-tellin’ 
yez. I jest knocked a chap er two silly ez got inter 
my tracks, an’ kem along this way jest ez smart ez I 
knowed how, an’ noane o’ them dough-legs cud ketch 
me! Thet wuz ’bout the middle o’ the forenoon, an’ 


| now I’m here, an’ I’ve gin yez warnin’ like a leetle 


man.” 
“Boys,” cried the boss, ‘‘we’ll have to nab them 
chaps! 


What do you say?” 


| by a long sight.”’ 
I’m thinkin’ we'll have to give them a sharp | 
lesson, or they’ll just move oft and try the same 

Of course, all their stuff is 


| spatted among the branches over the boss’s head. 


At the same time three little white spurts of smoke 
on the skirts of a thicket just ahead revealed the 
direction whence came the attack. 

“Don’t waste your powder, boys 
“Scatter all round, and run in on them before they’ve 
got time to load up again. Come on!’’ And the boss 
darted forward in great excitement. 

The men spread out at once, as if they had been 
trained skirmishers, and dashed forward with a-yell. 
Instantly two more shots rang from the thicket, and 
one of the axemen plunged headlong in the snow. 
The men nearest to him hesitated, to see if he was 
badly hit, but he shouted, “Go ahead! I aint killed 


” 
’ 


to examine his leg, which had got in the way of a 
bullet; and his comrades dashed on. 


They were right upon the thicket by this time, and | 
| ours to seize, so’s we do it in proper form; but I | as they touched its edge five men ran out on the 
allow there’ll be some kickin’ when we go to take it. | 


other side, with smoking guns, and made for the 
camp. The thicket was full of underbrush, and 


“Let ’em kick!’ spoke up the men, energetically. | delayed the pursuers so that the fugitives gained the 


“We'll teach ’em a thing er two!”’ 
The feeling against trespassers, especially if, as is 


usually the case, they come from a neighboring prov- | 
ince or State, is always very bitter, and the men were | 


ripe for an encounter. 


make any real resistance. 

“Boys, we'll have to start this blessed night, as 
soon as the moon gets up, which is toward mid- 
night,” said the boss, after some meditation. “Those 
measly rascals’ll be shiftin’ their ground right sharp, 
now they know we’ve got the wind of them, and’ll 
tote off all their truck first thing in the mornin’. I 
wouldn’t mind them gettin’ away with their truck, 
seeing that they’ll have to leave behind most of the | 


. . | 
| timber they’ve cut, us takin’ them so unexpected. 


But if we let them off with their supplies, they’ll go } 
and cut somewheres else, and our trouble’ll all be for 
nothing. 

“T expect, now, they’ve been cuttin’ over in that 
section for the last three or four years, and haulin’ 
their timber across to one of the streams runnin’ 
into the St. Lawrence. There’s a pile of logs hooked | 


As their camp, however, | 
| greatly outnumbered that of the trespassers, they did | just disappearing down a wood-road on the other side 
|not think it likely that the timber-thieves would | 


}camp and could now be regarded as holding a strong 


position. Presently there was a rifle-barrel or two 
gleaming wickedly at each window. 

The boss now called a halt in shelter of the thicket. 
The last team, loaded with supplies of the camp, was 


of the little clearing. The boss made up his mind 


| quickly. 


“You fellows with the guns—and here, Steve, take 
my rifle!—you spread yourselves round the edge of 


the clearin’ keepin’ behind the trees, and don’t let | 
The rest of | 
us’ll just kind of skirt round till we strike that there | 
road, and will overtake some of them teams and | 


them chaps get out of the camp—see? 


bring them back.” 

In afew moments this manceuvre was completed, 
and the garrison of the camp found their shelter a 
snare. While they kept a straggling fire from the 
windows, which was answered promptly from the 
edges of the clearing, the main body of the lumber- 
men was hastening down the wood-road on the track 
of the teams. 

There were only seven men with the teams, and 
they were overtaken in less than ten minutes. See- 


cried the boss. | 


He sat up in the snow and began | 


When within hail of the camp, the boss walked 
forward with one of his captives, and shouted, ‘The 


| 
| 
| 
| game’s up, and we’ve got your truck and everything. 


| Come out and hand over your shooters, and we’ll use 
you square and gin you back some of the stuff.’ 
| This suggestion was seconded at once by one of the 
| captives, who cried, “Of course. Come out. ’Taint 
|no use fightin’ now. Ye kaint gain nawthin’ by it 
| now.’? . 
| After a few moments of deliberation the door 
opened, and a tall, shrewd-faced woodsman appeared 
| leaning on his rifle. 
| ‘What’ll yer give us?” he inquired. 
| “Well,” said the boss, “ll treat youa sight squarer 
| than you dream or expect. Pll let you keep your 
horses, because I can’t take a man’s horse away from 
him. And Pll leave you your bedding and all such 
truck, and one of your guns and a couple of your 
axes, and supplies to see you safe back to the settle- 
ments. If I gave you any more you’d just slide 
round to some other point and be stealin’ some more 
pine-timber.”’ 





The lumber-thieves were so glad to get their horses 
secured that they threw down their arms forthwith, 
and the campaign was at an end. They were ordered 
to get under way as soon as possible, and a liberal 
allowance was made them of provisions for their 
long journey. As this business was going on the tall 
rifleman remarked to the boss: 

“T reckon as how this business purty nigh Squars 
us. We made a leetle hereabouts las’ winter, an’ 
now we loses it clar.”’ 

Presently the lumberman who had got the shot in 
his leg came limping in, his wound terrifléally swathed 
in a great magenta comforter. The tall rifleman 
thereupon apologized with great suavity to his 
wounded adversary, and declared he was “powerful 
glad’? he hadn’t made a better shot. 

By the time the vanquished trespassers were ready 
to set out, the two parties were on the best of terms, 
so light of heart are these woodsmen. All dined 
together, and the tall rifleman, who seemed to have a 
knack for everything, himself attended to the dress- 
ing of the wound his bullet had inflicted. 

At last the little band marched away. Then, leay- 
ing a strong party to keep the captured camp till 
its contents could be transferred, the boss led his 
conquering axemen back to the Restigouche. 

CHAKLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
— +o 


For the Companion. 


A TREE THAT BUILDS ISLANDS. 


Along the low, sandy shores of South Florida there 
grows a small, round-headed, tropical tree which may 
well be called a vegetable wonder. It is the Rhizophora 
Mangle of botanists, commonly known as the man- 
grove. It grows in shallow water along the shores 
of the sea, or on muddy or sandy banks that are sub- 
merged at every high tide, and has glossy oval leaves. 

Shortly after the blossoms open in July the seeds 
ripen, but do not fall off to germinate in the ground 
as most seeds do. They sprout at once, but remain 
on the tree, and send out a long radicle, or main root. 

This curious root is about the color of a cigar, but 
is lighter on the point, or lower end, and sometimes 
attains a length of a foot or more, and the size of 
one’s little finger, and when the trees are loaded 
with them, hanging thickly from every branch, the 
sight is strange indeed. 

When they have received all the nourishment they 
need from the parent tree, they let go and drop, 
usually into the water, not, however, until they have 
formed a leaf-vud, and often a pair of shining young 
leaves. Millions of these mangroves—for they are 
no longer seeds, but young trees—may be seen float- 
ing about the bays and on the open water along the 
shores of the southern half of the State. 

Most plants would soon perish cruising about in 

this way in salt water, but, like an old sailor, no 
matter which way the wind blows or the tide drifts, 
they are perfectly at home on the sea. The light- 
colored end of the root being a little larger and 
| heavier than the other, sinks below the surface, and 
in the course of the wanderings of our young tree it 
usually sends out several small rootlets, so that it is 
ready at once to begin the business of life as soon as 
it reaches a suitable place. 

By and by it drifts into some partly sheltered bay, 

or in behind a low, sandy island, and its heavier end 
strikes the mud in the shallow water, the point is 
drilled into the bottom by the motion of the waves, 
the fibrous roots catch hold, and presto! our wander- 
ing mangrove has come to anchor for life, ““moored 
head and stern,’’ as the sailors have it, and is as 
| much at home as if it had always lived there. 
After the plant is established the stem grows up 
| erect and rather slender for some distance, when it 
| throws out, from a height of several feet above the 
water, an air-root, with a point almost exactly like 
| that which the seed had when it was growing on the 
| parent tree. 

This new root arches over and out in an easy, 
graceful curve until it reaches the muddy bottom, 
where it throws out fibres and forms at once a strong 
buttress for the support of the tree against waves 

| and storms. Another and another root branch is 
thrown out in the same way in different directions, 
each fastening itself in the mud and making a net- 
work of braces. 

| The tree now, with its low, dense, round head of 
evergreen foliage, mounted on its odd, stilted roots, 
bears some resemblance to a great spider, or grand- 
daddy-longlegs. Nature seems to have created it in 
one of her humorous moods, as she has done some 
other things, on purpose to make people laugh. 

Certainly one of these mangroves, seen for the first 
time, sitting high up on its long bow-legs, is a comi- 
cal sight. It has no trunk where it leaves the water, 
for it will be found that even in large trees the origi- 

| nal stem has increased but little below, though high 
up above the sea it may become as large as a man’s 
body. 


From the branches other air-roots begin to drop 
down vertically, like those of the East Indian Banyan, 
and anchor as the rest have done, and the tree soon 
begins to spread. 

| Ihave sometimes seen an acre of mangroves all tied 
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together by a network of roots and branches, and | that some naturalists have taken it for a different | 


which had evidently sprung from a single seed. 
Nothing could be better adapted to resist the 
swell of the sea, or heavy storms, as the roots 
occupy but little space, few of them being more 
than an inch in diameter; they are very strong 
and tough, and brace in every direction. The 
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species. It is quite durable, and resists the action 
of the teredo, or boring-shell—so destructive to 
piling and shipping—better than almost any 
other wood known. 

From these two regions the trees have been 
sometimes cut and shipped to Key West to be | 
used in wharf-building, but the labor of getting | 
them out of the forests is immense, as stages 
have to be built on which the workmen stand to 
fell them, and it is almost impossible to drag 
them through the mud and water and tangled ! 
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whole upper growth may bend over and sway 
about, or even be washed under during a gale, 
but it is pretty sure to right itself again, like a 
well-ballasted vessel. | 

Strangely enough, oysters grow on the roots of | 
this tree, attaching themselves firmly by the lower 
valve. Sometimes the common cove oysters form 
in great clusters on the points of these roots, 
the growth of which they stop, and like strange 
pendulums swing about, tossed by wind and 
tide. 

There is something almost uncanny and grew- | 
some about one of these mangrove swamps,—the | 
sense of lonesomeness and desolation, the swing- 
ing and creaking of the trees as the tide makes | 
in and out, or the wind blows among them, and 
the rattling of the pendent and often shell-laden | 
air-roots, the impure, greenish water, and above | 
all a noisome odor that never is absent, and the 
swarms of mosquitoes that here find a home,—all 
these make it a place to be shunned by every one 
but a naturalist. 

Mud and débris wash in and accumulate and in 
a few years, when circumstances are favorable, 
the mangrove barrier has been the means of 
building an island which keeps its head ahove 
water except at high tides. 

Other trees, the Avicennias, Laguncularias, and 
Shore Grapes, not quite so aquatic in their habits, 
come in and now find a congenial home. More 
débris is washed in during very heavy storms, 
and lodges in the almost impenetrable thicket. 

The Avicennias send up from their roots thou- 
sands of quill-like spines, in some places so 
thickly that they almost touch each other; and 
these bind the loose soil together wonderfully, and 
a great deal of rubbish and small drift is caught. 

From the very first there seems to have been a | 
fixed purpose to build an island, or extend the 
shore, and everything works with that object in 
view. 

Even the storms, which sometimes sweep away 
acres of mangroves and the land they have so 
laboriously builded, on the whole, wash up more 
than they carry away, and I have often seen these 
large trees which had been torn loose by the 
violence of the sea and thrown up on the beach, 
or among other mangroves, taking hold and 
growing as vigorously as though nothing had 
happened. 

The pioneer who wrests a country from the 
hands of the savage and the sometimes still 
more barbarous dominion of nature, usually finds 
when he has subdued the land and made a home 
for civilization, that he is not wanted, and that 
the surroundings are not at all congenial to him. 

So now the mangrove finds that the domain 
which it created and built up out of the sea is no 
longer fitted for its dwelling, and it gradually 
allows the vegetation that belongs to the dry land 
to drive it out. 

It rarely attains a height of over twenty-five 
feet wherever it is found throughout the Ameri- 
can tropics, and as one travels northward it grad- 
ually diminishes in size, until it becomes a mere 
shrub, and finally disappears altogether some- 
where in the vicinity of Cedar Keys on the west 
coast, and in a corresponding latitude on the east 
side. 

This is no doubt on account of the increasing 
cold of winter, as it is a tropical tree, and will 
stand but little frost. 

But, strangely enough, in the vicinity of Rogers 
River, and at Biscayne Bay on the opposite side 
of the State, it grows to a great height, some- 
times reaching a hundred feet, forming dense 
forests, and having stems as straight as an arrow 
and but very few branches. 

These are the only two regions in which such a 
lofty growth of this tree is known, and at these 
places it is so different from the ordinary form 
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roots of the swamps, and the swarms of mosqui- 
toes and sand-flies which everywhere abound 
render the lives of the wood-cutters almost unen- | 
durable. Cuas. T. Stmpson. 

—~@>——_ 





For the Companion. 
TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
“Truth is stranger than fiction,” 
And why should it not so be? | 
The one, for a day, is of man’s design, | 


But Truth is wrought by a Hand divine | 
For time and eternity. Emma C. Down. | 


4 O——————— | 
GLADSTONE AT EIGHTY. 


On the 29th of December Mr. Gladstone, still 
hale and hearty in body and mind, completed his 
eightieth year. As he entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1832, he was able on his eightieth birth- 
day to look back upon fifty-seven years’ continu- 
ous service in that body. 

Nor was this service, even at its outset, obscure. | 
There was, in Mr. Gladstone’s case, no long and 
toiling climb up the hill of fame. He had not | 
been in the House a year before his brilliant tal- 
ents were recognized, and two years after he 
made his first appearance within its walls he 
became a member of the Ministry. | 

Ever since he has been a conspicuous figure in 
British politics, and during more than one-half | 
of the time he may be said to have occupied the | 
highest position in British political life. 

Of his great achievements as a statesman and | 
as a party chief it is needless to speak here. His 
titles to the gratitude and veneration of his coun- 


| trymen, and to the respect of all the world, are 
| too many and too clear to need recounting. | 


The thought uppermost, perhaps, in people’s | 
minds, on hearing of widespread celebration of 
Mr. Gladstone’s eightieth birthday, is of the mar- 
vellous strength and sturdiness of his green old 
age. He has always been noted, indeed, for his 
physical robustness. Thirty years ago some one | 
was remarking to Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleague and intimate friend, what a wonderful 
mind Mr. Gladstone had. 

“Don’t talk to me about Gladstone’s mind 
retorted Herbert. ‘It is nothing compared with 
his body.” 

When tlie doctors have had occasion to examine 
the ex-Premier, they have been astonished to find 
what reserves of vigor were in his somewhat 
slight frame, and have declared that he is ‘‘made 
of pin-wire.”’ 

The secret of Mr. Gladstone’s unrivalled powers 
of physical as well as mental endurance may be 
found in an originally strong constitution, aided 
and fortified by health-giving habits. Like the 
great Napoleon, Mr. Gladstone is a good sleeper, | 
and can apparently summon sleep to his eyes at 
will. No matter how long or how frequent have 
been his speeches, he has always been able to 
secure at least seven and a half hours of deep 
and serene slumber every night. 

In his taste for recreation Mr. Gladstone differs 
from most Englishmen of his social rank, who 
are addicted to field sports. He never has been 
known to follow the hounds but once. That was 
more than forty years ago, and on this one occa- 
sion an accident with the gun cost him the index 
finger of his left hand. 

But other open-air pastimes have always 
attracted him. He is known as an expert feller 
of great trees, and this is a recreation in which 
he still, at eighty, takes keen delight. He is also 
fond of taking long, fast and vigorous walks in 
the open air. Some years ago he was in the habit 
of saying that he could easily make forty miles a 
day without over-fatigue. 

It is rarely the case, even now, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is seen in a carriage or cab. When in 
London he always walks to and from the House, 
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Franklin, Lafayette, Lincoln and others. 
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or from one part of the great metropolis to the 
other, and this even in severe and stormy weather. 

Mr. Gladstone does whatever he has to do, 
whether it be work or play, with all his might. 


| Addressing some school-boys once, he said, ‘‘If a 


boy runs, he ought to run as fast as he can; if he 
jumps, he ought to jump as high as he can.” 
This expresses the keynote of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own character. He always uses his varied gifts 
of body and mind to the uttermost strain. 

At eighty he not only keeps up regularly his 

vigorous physical exercises, but continues to jus- 
tify the remark made of him by a political antag- 
onist, that “Gladstone is the most indomitable 
worker in England.”’ 
. To-day he conducts the leadership of a great 
party; makes speeches as long and as full of 
mental force as he did in middle age; writes an 
uninterrupted succession of review and magazine 
articles on a wide variety of topics; maintains a 
heavy correspondence, much of it with his own 
hand; keeps abreast of all the prominent ques- 
tions of the day by steady reading, and sustains, 
almost without any falling off, social relations 
which have been the growth of sixty years. 

Rarely is it, indeed, that the world is called 
upon to witness such a robust, active, young old 
age, and to perceive in a man of eighty the possi- 
bility of great usefulness and lofty achievements 
yet to come. 


i Acme 
For the Companion. 
THE HAPPIEST. 


If now the Master of the feast should stand, 
Seeking the happiest at life’s festal board 
To crown him King with garlands and to hand 
To him the joy-brimmed silver carven gourd 
Of happiness to quaff—whose should it be ? 
His, rich in pleasures gathered from all parts 
Of earth? Nay, notso: for happiest is he 
Who garners joy from joys of others’ hearts. 
CLIFFORD LANIER. 


+O 
THE SCHOOL FLAG. 


The boys are moving in the matter of raising 
the flag of the United States over the school- 
houses on national and festive days. The girls 
are helping them with sympathy and subscrip- 
tions. Now and then a rich man puts his hand 
into his pocket and gives a fine large flag outright, 
though it is better to raise the money by moder- 
ate subscriptions. We are too much in the habit 
of looking to rich men to do what we ought to do 
ourselves. 

A flag of the best American bunting, large 
enough for most school-houses, costs from five to 
fifteen dollars. Then there are the staff, the hal- 
yards, the putting up of the staff, and a nice box 
to keep the flag in when it is not flying. All this 
can be done for a sum that is easily raised in 
almost any town of the United States. 

For a small country school-house, the scholars 
of which know how to use their heads a little, 
nothing need be bought but the flag itself and 
some cord. The boys can cut and erect the pole. 
On last Thanksgiving Day many flags were raised 


over school-houses in New England, the money | 


for which was raised in a few hours. 
Various questions arise in connection with these 
flag-raisings. 


Who is to have charge of the flag? Who is to 


raise it on the approved days, lower it, and put it | 


away? Some teachers suggest a Flag Committee 
composed of the head boy of each class in the 
school. This plan would give a committee of five, 
at the most. To avoid confusion and disagree- 
ment, the boy at the head of the advanced class 
should be chairman, with power to direct pro- 
ceedings. The announcement of the Flag Com- 
mittee by the principal of the school, at the close 
of the monthly examination, would be an inter- 
esting event. 

On what days should the flag be raised? We 
should say not on days that have a party or sec- 
tarian character. For example, not on days set 
apart for the celebration of a Republican or Demo- 
cratic victory at the polls. On the other hand, 
the inauguration of a president, a governor, a 
mayor, is not a party event, although it results 
from a party victory. The flag might properly be 
raised on such days. 

There are certain birthdays which will suggest 
themselves to every one: those of Washington, 
Here, 
locality might assert its claims. In New England, 
the birthdays of Whittier and Longfellow might 
be honored, while New York might prefer Irving 
and Cooper. 

Such events as the Landing of the Pilgrims 
could not be overlooked in New England; New 
York would remember the completion of the first 
telegraph or the laying of the Atlantic cable; 
Philadelphia the coming of William Penn; and all 
schools the admission of their State into the 
Union, or the acceptance of the Constitution. 

In selecting the great days of the late war, the 


Flag Committees will naturally be careful not to | 


wound sectional pride, nor excite unprofitable 
controversy. All can join in commemorating 
that day of days on which President Lincoln 


issued his proclamation of freedom to the slaves, | 


and that other grand day when General Grant 
gave back to General Lee and his exhausted 
troops their side-arms and their horses, and told 
them to go in peace and raise a crop. 

With good sense on the part of the pupils and 
sympathetic tact on the part of teachers, the 
school flag may furnish pleasant and salutary 
incidents in the routine of the school year. The 
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raising of the flag just before school in the morn- 
ing, and the lowering of it just after school in the 
afternoon, will be a lesson in history to the neigh- 
borhood. 

We suggest also that a little, not too much, 
ceremony in the raising and lowering of the flag 
will add to the impressiveness of the occasion. 
The boys are probably aware that it is a part of 
the etiquette of flag-raising and lowering on the 
naval vessels that the flag shall never be allowed 
to touch the deck. 

To be sure the flag is only a bit of bunting, and 
the country does not suffer a loss of dignity if the 
flag be permitted to touch the dust; but it is also 
an emblem. For the moment it represents the 
honor and glory of our native land, and it is not 
sentimentality but true sentiment that forbids 
that the stars and stripes be suffered to be soiled 
by contact with the earth. 


a 
TWO WOMEN’S LIVES. 


In the printed history of a prominent family of 
| West Virginia a sketch is given of the daily life of 
Madam Rachel L , who ruled a household wisely 
| and well in the first years of this century. 
| She was the wife of a wealthy farmer, who owned 
| large tracts of land in the centre of which stood a 
huge stone mansion, with its barns and out-houses. 
| Her family consisted of eleven children, ten black 
| house-servants and six white redemptorists. The 
| farm-hands were also fed in the kitchens. 
| Madam I. rose at five o’clock in the morning, 
| and was the last person awake in the house at night. 
| All the linen used in the family was spun and woven 
Cattle and pigs were 








| by herself and her maids. 
| butchered and salted down under her supervision. 
| Enormous quantities of pickles, jellies, provisions of 
all kinds were prepared for winter use under her eye. 

The clothes of the whole family were made in the 
house, and every piece, from the ruffled shirts to the 
shoes, was inspected by her. She was a hospitable 
woman, and entertained in a generous fashion. 
Moreover, she educated her daughters, “teaching 

| them,” as we are told, “to read, write and cypher, to 
| dance, to play on the spinet, and to make filagree 
and lacework.” 

Madam L—— lived to the age of ninety, a strong, 
keen-witted woman, whose lungs, brain and digestion 
were unimpaired to the day of her death. 

In significant contrast to this life is that of any 
prominent woman in the society of an American 
city. She has, as a rule, but two or three children 
and few servants. 

She goes to a lecture on anatomy and to an art 
club in the morning, to a luncheon at noon, to “teas,” 
to receptions and the opera. She “keeps up” her 
own music, possibly French, and German; she is on 
committees for charitable work, teaches embroidery 
to one class of poor girls and possibly history to 
another. She tries to skim over every new book 
about which people are talking, and to be informed 
of the last news concerning science, art, or society, 
and she works in all and through all to push the 
interests of her family in the world. 

Whatever she does, too, is done with a feverish 
energy and zeal, a daily expenditure of vital force, 
of which the calmer woman a century ago knew 

| nothing. 

At middle age she is apt to break down suddenly 
from some mysterious ailment which her physician 
refers to overwork, or “brain-fag.”’ If she can afford 
a year or two of foreign travel or a course of rest- 
cure in the hospitals, she recovers; if not, she usually 
becomes a helpless burden on her family. 

What is the cause of the different end to the careers 
of the two women? The amount of actual work 
done by each does not perhaps very greatly differ; 
but Madam L——’s brain and energies worked in one 
direction, while the modern leader of society does 
not strive to be one notable woman, but a dozen at 
once. 

Madam L was a good housekeeper and a wise 
| mother. Her successor is a pupil of all trades, and 
mistress of none. 

“The brain,” says an authority in nervous diseases, 
| “is exhausted not by work, but by work in many 
| opposite directions.” 





| +o -- 
| AFRAID OF THE GIRLS. 


The Indian young men at Hampton Institute are 
said te find it particularly hard to be at ease with the 
| girls at an evening reception. In his native wilds the 
| Indian does not regard women with awe, and would 
| laugh at the idea of being afraid of them. But when 
| the Indian student is invited to attend a party and 
| meet young girls of his own and other races, after 
| the manner of what white people call “society,” he 
|is panic-stricken. They gather about the entrance 
and peep furtively into the awful apartment. If any 
| ladies have already arrived, the boys are quite likely 
| to take‘to their heels. After a while, they get cour- 
age to return and peep again. 
At last, some bold spirits venture to cross the 
threshold and stand about the doorway. These are 
| gradually lured farther in; others follow; and, by the 
time the party is about to break up, the bashful youths 
have begun to feel somewhat at home,—they join 
timidly in easy games, and manage to say a few 
| words to the girls nearest them. 
| It does not become us to laugh at them, because we 
| see something similar in country parties composed 
| entirely of the race which flatters itself with the con- 
viction of being “superior.” How difficult it is to 
prevent all the men from getting together in a corner, 
where they can talk about politics, markets and the 
other topics which may be summed up in the word 
“shop;” while the ladies are left by themselves in 
another corner to converse upon subjects which are 
“shop” to them. 

In this way men and women grow more and more 
apart and unlike, until finally the true society becomes 
impossible. Even superior men, formed for better 
things, remain in life-long ignorance of women. 
| In one of Stanley’s letters the African explorer 

says that he is “absolutely uncomfortable’? whenever 
he speaks to a woman. 

“T can’t talk to women,” he adds; “in their pres- 
ence I am just as much a hypocrite as any other man, 
and it galls me that I must act, and be affected, and 
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parody myself for no earthly reason but because I 
think, with other men, that to speak and act other- 
wise would not be appreciated.” 

There is where his mistake lies, and he gives the 
explanation of it when he says, “I have lived with 
men, not women.” 

So have the Indians. So have those white men men- 
tioned above who herd together and talk shop. They 
do not know how highly women value conversation 
of another kind, in which they can take an equal 
part, and to which they can contribute more than an 
equal share. 

Mr. Stanley has only to address ladies with perfect 
sincerity, paying them the just homage of giving 
them the best of his mind and the cream of his 
knowledge, to discover that he can carry the day 
against a whole room full of ‘poets’? who, he says, 
speak to women as a giant might handle a baby, 
fearing to break its bones with a squeeze. 

The French, it is thought, excel all mankind in 
making society at once delightful and salutary. The 
reason is that women have their proper part in it, as 
they do in the more indispensable concerns of life, 
and their proper part in society is to reign over it. 
This avoidance of women in society, excuse it as we 
may, is mere barbaric greenness. 

—= ————— 
A COURTEOUS PRINCE. 


“Do not be afraid, Louis,” said the Empress 
Eugénie, holding her son in her arms. 

“T am not, mamma,” answered the boy of eleven, 
“T have not forgotten that my name is Napoleon.” 

The cutter, in which the empress and her son were 
being conveyed at night from a steamer, had struck a 
rock, and the waves were dashing over it at the time 
this conversation took place. 

The young prince, who afterward lost his life in 
the war between the English and the Zulus, had one 
trait not common to children,—he treated his play- 
mates and all who served him with marked courtesy. 
The favorite companion of his sports was Louis 
Conneau, the son of the emperor’s physician. They 
were daily together, and many storms ruffled their 
intercourse. 

One day, when there was to be a state dinner at the 
Tuileries, at which the prince was not to appear, he 
invited Louis Conneau to dine with him. Both lads 
were very fond of strawberry cream, and the prince, 
in order to give an agreeable surprise to his play- 
mate, requested that dish to be prepared for the 
dessert. 

During the morning the two boys quarrelled, and 
Louis Conneau returnedhome. The prince, too proud 
to show any emotion at his playmate’s departure, 
took his seat at the dinner-table and tried to eat. 
But when the strawberry cream appeared his self- 
control gave way. The tears rolled down his cheeks, 
as he said to a servant: 

“Take the cream to Conneau, and tell him I haven’t 
the heart to eat it without him!” 


+~e> 
AN ORATOR’S 


An orator is apt to be vain. A Yankee clergyman 
who knew the oratorical nature called at the House 
of Lords, and sent in his card to Lord Brougham. 
His lordship appeared in the lobby, scanning the 
card, and the clergyman apologized by saying that 
he could not leave England without hearing or seeing 
her greatest orator. 

Brougham not only gave him a seat in the House, 


VANITY. 


but made a speech for the entertainment of the | tions. 


shrewd minister. 

Mr. Philip Hone records in his “Diary” that in 1840 
he met at a Washington dinner-party Senator Pres- 
ton, of South Carolina,—‘One of the most captivat- 
ing men I ever saw. His voice is like music.” 

The next day Mr. Hone was on the floor of the 
Senate, and heard Crittenden, Southard, Webster 
and Preston speak. He was delighted with the 
eloquent South Carolinian, who, after he had finished, 
came to Mr. Hone and said: 

“There, [ made that speech on purpose for you! I 
had no idea that you should go home without show- 
ing you what I could do.” 

———_—_~+@p—__— 
“DON’T WAKE HIM.” 

Forty years ago the leader of the New York bar 
was George Wood, whose grave deportment and 
habit of closing his eyes when in thought gave him 
an owlish appearance. 

One day a gentleman called on Daniel Webster, 
who had temporarily forsaken politics and resumed 
the practice of law, to retain his services in a case 
involving a large sum of money. 

Mr. Webster, in accepting the retainer, asked what 
counsel was to oppose him. 

“Oh,” answered the client, “he is some New York 
lawyer, with a commonplace, every-day name which 
I forget.” 

“What sort of a looking person is he?” 

“Rather a sleepy-looking man.” 

“Is his name George Wood?” 

“Yes, that’s his name.” 

“Then,” rejoined Mr. Webster, with emphasis, 
“don’t wake him up!” 


—+>>— 
PHOTOGRAPHING PLANT-GROWTH. 


It is well known that all animal life upon the globe 
depends directly or indirectly upon the formation of 
proteid and protoplasm in the living tissues of green 
plants. The process is really confined to the green 
chlorophyll corpuscles which are contained in these 
tissues. The first visible product of the assimilation 
is starch. This is, to our view, the beginning of life. 

The formation of starch takes place only in the 
presence of light. The presumption is that this 
process is carried on through the agency of what are 
known as the chemical rays—the violet-colored ones. 
The energy of the sun builds up proteid from the 
carbonic acid of the air, which is taken up by the 
leaves of the plant, and the salts and water of the 
soil, which are absorbed by its roots. 

If a thin-leaved plant be placed in the dark over 
night, and then brought out into the light next morn- 
ing, the leaves being covered with a sharp and well- 
developed negative, starch will be formed where the 
light passes through, and it will be formed in the 
greatest quantity under the brightest areas. In this 


| thought that the project of ‘free and independent 
| States” had been grandly accomplished, evidently | 
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be developed with iodine. 

Another way of showing early processes of growth 
is to take advantage of sensitiveness to light shown 
by the swarm-spores of some sea-weeds. 

A thin glass plate is fitted to one end of a water- | 
tight box. The negative to be printed is placed 
against the glass, film side nearest. The box is filled 
with water containing the swarm-spores. 

When the glass end of the box is exposed to the 
light, the swarm-spores swim toward the light, and 
where this is strongest they gather in the greatest 
numbers. In this way a print in green swarm-spores 
upon the glass may be obtained. Albumen will fix 
it, and varnish will protect it. 


a | 
THE COMPASS. 


The compass needle points to the north because 
practically the earth is a magnet, not differing essen- 
tially in its magnetic properties from a bar of mag- 
netized steel. It has two poles of greatest intensity, 
and, like most large steel magnets there are several 
supplemental poles of lesser intensity. Just as the 
pole of one bar magnet attracts the end of another, 
so the magnetic poles of the earth behave toward 
poles of the compass needle, unlike poles attracting, 
and like poles repelling each other. 





It is well to modify the statement that the needle 
points north and south; as a matter of fact, there are 
yut few localities on the earth where it does point | 
due north and south, and these are constantly chang- 
ing. An irregular line drawn from the mouth of the 
Orinoco River, through the east coast of Hayti, 
Charleston, 8. C., and Detroit, Mich., represents very 
nearly the line in which there is no variation at the 
present time. In all the places east of this line the 
north end of the needle swings slightly to the west- 
ward; in all places west of it, to the eastward. At 
the mouth of the Columbia River the variation of the 
compass is about twenty-two degrees east; in Alaska 
it is from forty to sixty degrees east; midway between 
New York and Liverpool itis about thirty-five degrees 
west. 

The reason is that the compass needle points, not 
to the geographical, but to the magnetic poles, and 
these do not coincide in position. The magnetic 
north pole is, at present, on or near the southwest- 
ern shore of Boothia Peninsula, in the northern part 
of North America. 

Its position is constantly changing, and in the last 
five hundred years it has moved about half the dis- 
tance round the geographical pole. During the three 
hundred years in which observations have been care- 
fully made at the Magnetic Observatory in Paris, the 
variations have changed from eleven degrees twenty 
minutes east of north, to twenty-two degrees ten 
minutes west. 

In the United States the rate of the change in varia- 
tion differs much in different parts of the country. 
In Washington State it changes at the rate of about | 
seven minutes a year; in Arizona and New Mexico it | 
is stationary; in the New England States it is from 
one to three minutes per year. 


SSE 
PEDRO AS A REPUBLICAN, 


As anumber of American gentlemen were recently 
discussing the overthrow of the Brazilian Empire, 
one of them expressed an opinion that Dom Pedro 
had willingly withdrawn from the throne, and an- 
other, ex-President Hayes, replied that he believed 
Dom Pedro to be at heart a republican, fully in favor | 

| 
| 





DOM 


of republican institutions. Mr. Hayes then, accord- 
ing to the Nashvile Times Herald, told the following 
anecdote : 


At the centennial celebration at Philadelphia, in | 
1876, I sat next to the Emperor of Brazil. Just before 
Mr. Evarts began his great speech, Dom Pedro drew 
from his pocket a well-worn, well-creased copy of the 
Declaration of Independence, a fac-simile of the 
original, with the written interlineation and correc- 





“This,” said he, turning to me, “was given me by | 
an American friend over ten years ago, and I have 
had it as a constant companion ever since. It’s a 
— good document. D’ve made a close study of 
i 


While the Declaration of Independence was being 
read from the orator’s stand, the Brazilian Emperor, 
with bowed head and eyes fixed intently on the well- 
worn document before him, followed the sentences 
word for word. 

The impressive reading, and the accompanying 
| 


made a deep impression on him. When the orator 
had concluded, the emperor, with bowed head, still 
kept his eyes on the last words of the page before 
him. Then looking up, his eyes dimmed with tears, 
he said, in a husky voice: | 

“A wonderful document! a wonderful document!” 

“When I recall that incident,” said Mr. Hayes, 
“there is not only pathos but prophecy in it.” 


—_—__++or- ” — 
LIKE HIS GRANDFATHER, 


Many persons who never heard the word heredity | 
have a very just and vivid idea of the truth which 
that word was invented to convey. They know per- | 
fectly well that physical and intellectual traits are 
handed down from father to son, and from son to 
grandson. 

Congressman Allen of Mississippi was lately telling | 
stories at a Washington hotel, according to a reporter | 


for the New York Star. 

“1 had just returned from making a_ political | 
speech,” he said, ““when I was met at the door by old | 
‘Aunty’ Allison, an aged negro woman who nursed | 
me in childhood. With her big, black, good-natured 
face all wreathed in smiles, she said, ‘Bless ma soul, 
Mass’r John, but how yo’ don’ remin’ me o’ yo’ deah 
ole gran’fa’r! Yo’ walk like him, talk like him, act 
like him, an’ am jes’ like him in politiks, too.’ 

“*Why, aunty, I never knew that my grandfather | 
had been active in politics,’ said I. 

“Oh, ’deed an’ ’deed he wah, Mass’r John. He 
wah ~ like yo’self in that pa’ticlah.’ 

«In what way, aunty?’ 

“Oh, he wah all de time a-holdin’ office.’ 

«What office did grandfather hold, aunty?’ 

** «Jes’ de same as yo’—candidate.’ ” 


en 
GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA, 


During Mr. Stanley’s recently closed expedition he 
penetrated to the shores of the Albert Nyanza for 
the third time. This visit has enabled him to 
determine that there is a southern Albert lake, which 
he has named Lake Albert Edward. 

At first this water was supposed to be a part of the 


northern lake, but that idea had to be given up. The 
southern lake is found to be nine hundred feet higher 


| than the northern, and is connected with this by the 


River Sempliki. 

Mr. Stanley skirted the snowy mountain range re- 
ferred to in his former letters, and found that it 
sends down fifty streams to feed the Sempliki. These 
explorations probably establish the true relations 
which exist among the great lakes of Central Africa. 
They fill up a large blank on our maps, and go far 
toward completing the physical geography of the 
continent. 
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JOHN MEDINA, 
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New Year Number of The Musical World. 

The New Year Holiday Number of Brainard’s 
Musical World, for January, 18), is one of the most 
attractive ever issued, containing besides an immense 
amount of original reading matter, beautiful illustra- 
tions, portraits of musicians, etc., the following elegant 
new music: “Adeline,” an exquisite new song by 
Campbell; “Sarabande” (Spanish Dance) by Seeboeck— 
a brilliant and showy new piano piece; “Mosaics, No. 
1,” by W. G. Smith and “Please” by 8. A. Emery, two 
choice new piano gems; “As of old,” beautiful new 
song by Anton Strelezki. This elegant New Year 
Number of the W. 

he Musicians’ Guide (a volume of 200 pages), con- 


taining a vast amount of musical information and | 


choice new music, will both be mailed free to any 
address upon receipt of eight 2-c. stamps to pay postage. 
he S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
We offer postpaid 


RO S E SEEDS 
at your door, the 


LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, a// 
varieties, sizes and prices. New CLEMATIS 
and CLIMBING VINES, New Hardy FLOW- 
ERING PLANTS, New MOON FLOWERS, 
Allthe FINEST NEW ROSES, NewSum- 
mer FLOWERING BULBS, NEW and RARE 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS 
New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUSand 
TUBEROSES, New GRAPES. Goods sent ev- 
erywhere by mail orexpress; satisfaction guaranteed, 
OUR NE IDE— gee 

pent tho fag Ano wife it. FREE 
43> It will pay you to see it before buying. =@®e 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE, PA. 
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CAIN | 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “*ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


‘ 

‘ 

{IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 

} HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 











} DruGGistTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 
srererw es 


Pure, Palatable, Popular 
Guaranteed Pure Beef 
in concentrated form; solid 
in jars, liquid in bottles. 
fousekeepers find it 
invaluable for soups, stews, 
meat sauces, bouillon, etc. 
As Beef Tea, strongly 








reco 

physicians, for invalids, in- 
fants and others. Appetiz- 
A ing and strengthening. Ask 
your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s BEEF EXTRACT 
Or send 50e, forsample package and 
| descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 





MADAME 


ROWLEY’S 





TOILET MASK OR FACE GLOVE 


Is 


ar 





tion to the face. 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 
etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is bot 
society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. Ment 


the only natural beautifier for bleaching 


and preserving the skin and removing com- 
plexional imperfections. 


It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily 
»plied and worn without discomfort or in- 


convenience. 


The Mask is patented, has been introduced 10 


years, and is the only genuine article of the 
kind. 


It is recommended by eminent physicians 


and scientific men as a substitute for inju- 
rious cosmetics. 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and pow- 
ders, but can only be removed permanently by the 
Toilet Mask. 
spots, impurities, roughness, etc., from the skin, 
The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in posi- leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. 


Its purpose is to remove every kind of 


It is 


harmless, costs little, and saves hundreds of dollars 
uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, 


h a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
ion The Youth’s Companion. 


Famous 


Valuable illustrated treatise, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE 


TOILET MASK CO., 1,164 Broadway, N. Y. 








| Eminent Physicians 


Everywhere recommend Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the most 


reliable remedy that can be had for colds and coughs. 


While 


other medicines of this kind are liable to impair digestion and 
create bile, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral acts promptly as an ano- 
dyne and expectorant, without disturbing the functions of 


either the liver or stomach. 


“T never found, in thirty-five years of con- 
tinuous study and practice in medicine, any 
preparation of so great value as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, for treat- 


“From an experience of over thirty years 
in the sale of proprietary medicines, I feel 
justified in recommending Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. One of the best 








ment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs, and I 
constantly recommend it 
tomy patients. It not only 
cures colds and coughs, Y 
but is effectual in relieving H RR 
the most serious bronchial 
and pulmonary affections.” T 
— Louis J. Addison, M. D., 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Asa specific for croup, 
and for the cure of colds 





AYER’S 


Best Cough Cure, 


recommendations of the 
Pectoral is the enduring 
quality of its popularity, it 
being more salable now 
than it was twenty-five 
years ago, when its great 
success was considered 
something marvelous.” — 
R. S. Drake, M. D., Phar- 
macist, Beloit, Kansas. 

“I have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in my 


PECTORAL 


HE 








and coughs, there is no 
preparation equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It is pleasant, safe, and sure.” —Samuel H. 
Latimer, M. D., Mt. Vernon, Ga. 

“Tam convinced that medical science has 
produced no anodyne expectorant equal to 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It is an invaluable 
specific for diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
— Prof. F. Sweetzer, Maine Medical School, 
Brunswick, Me. 


“TI regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as a 


most useful preparation.” —J. E. Kent, 
M. D., Providence, R. I. 


practice since 1853, and 
have always found it reliable for the cure 
of colds, coughs, and all lung diseases.”— 
| S. Haynes, M. D., Saranac, N. Y. 
| “T am constantly using Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
| toral in my practice, and prefer it to any 
other medicines for pulmonary complaints. 
From observation of many severe cases, I 
am convinced it will cure colds, coughs, and 
diseases of the lungs, that have defied all 
other remedies.””—I. S. Cushman, M. D., 
Saco, Me. 
(4 You should never be without 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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COMPANION. 





JAN. 23, 1890. 
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JANUARY. 
Th. 23. Commercial Treaty between France and England 
signed, 1860. 
Fr. 24. Turkomans finally conquered by Russia, 1881. 
Sa. 25. Robert Burns born, 1759. 
Su. 26. Daniel Webster replied to Hayne, 1830. 
Mo. 27. Emperor William I1., of Germany, born, 1859. 
Tu. 28. Lord North's Administration began, 1770. 
We. 29. George Ill., King of England, died, 1820. 
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For the Companion. } 
| 
THE ORANGE-TREE., 


Ay, plant the tree, born of Arabia’s sands, | 
That drinks the living sunbeams like the vine, 

And changes them as with uplifted hands 
To globes of pure and immemorial wine ! 

For whom we know not; not for Death. we know ; 
For bridal chapels, convalescent rooms, 

And happy festals; blow, ye south winds, blow, | 
And bless the hand that sows the orange blooms! 


From Oman’s gardens in Arabian air, 
O Tree of God, thou wentest forth to bless 
To Persian Irak, cross the desert bare ; 
To Syria, lapped in summer’s loveliness ; 
Then like the Magi’s feet from Araby 
That sought the Christ, thou wentest where went the 


TOSS ; 
To Malta’s steep, to sea-wet Sety, 
Hispanian shores, and airy Badajos. 


Beyond the Ganges long, in suns of Ind, 
hy ——- ap les in cool leafages 
Mellowed and fell; nor Czesar’s eye divined 
Thy Paradises, hid from sunset seas; 
No Roman pilgrim o’er the Oxus bore 
Thy juicy goblets to his odorous halls, 
With musks and maces from the Caspian shore, 
Or spices bribed at Sun-god’s festivals. 


But tropic brides inwove thee in their hair 

"Mid moonlit pearls and goldlit floss of plumes 
To gain the blessing of that Primal Pair 

Whom God first wedded ’mid immortal blooms, 
Till all the hearts that felt love’s miracles, 

From Damascenes to maids of Norland’s cold, 
Dreamed of thy odors with the marriage bells, 

And astrals gleaming on thy globes of gold. 


The old Crusader ’neath the Syrian sun 
Tasted thy cups and turned his eyes to God ; 
The Red Cross Knight ‘neath blazing Ascalon 
Lipped thy cool chalice sinking on the sod ; 
hen ’cross new oceans walked the Genoese 
Like Peter sinking, yet upheld, and there 
He left thy seeds, and new Hesperides 
Rose from the deep, as Oman’s gardens, fair. 


Thou followedest the conquistadors old 
Who, glimmering from the Inca’s high pintonns 
O’er purple seas, landed on steeds of gold, 
And up the hills of the Ocali rose ; 
No golden domes hung sun-like in the air 
As from Ocala’s oaks ner gazed afar, 
But by the lakes they left thy white seeds there, 
And kissed the sun a new-born Florida ; 


Or him, who, haunted by the Cacique’s tales 
Of juvenescent fountains, left blue seas 
And windless sails of anchored caravels 
For coral rivers ‘neath the bearded trees. 
The gray Castilian found not youth again, 
In St. Augustine’s palm-wells by the sea, 
Nor in Waukulla of the pe lain, 
And yet he left eternal youth in thee! 


Flower of the bridal veil, whose odorous breath | 
Sweeps, organ-voiced, through palpitating aisles, 
In happy hours, oblivious of death : 
What countless maids have showered on thee their | 


smiles ! 
The heritage of Eden thou dost bear 
To him whose lips first breathe the name of wife, 
No coronation is like thine; to wear 
The spray prophetic from the Tree of Life! 


The angels left thee when they took their flight 

And bore the tree of Amaranth away ; 
Ascension lilies for Death’s fingers white, 

And orange blossoms for life’s wedding day. 
Happy is he who plants thy seeds beside 

is latticed home amid the sunland’s bowers, 

Whether for mart, or mocking-bird, or bride, 

God’s angels still are veiled in thy flowers. 


Then plant the Tree, and give the blossoming earth 
The gift of beauty for her gifts divine ; 
The siby! winds shall bless thee for its birth, 
And Gratitude wed hearts unborn to thine: 
When thou art dust thy thought eterne shall grow 
In fecund suns and | oe pee showers, 
Breathe soft, O winds, and coo, ye ringdoves, low ; 
Immortal Future,—here we bed thy flowers! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
———+or—___——_ 











For the Companion. 
STORY OF A CHURCH. 


In the town of Botucatu, San Paulo, Brazil, is | 
an evangelical church, whose minister and house | 
of worship have an equally interesting history. It | 
illustrates in a remarkable way the truth that the | 
Bible is its own best witness. 


A wealthy man of the place, who had given al 


hall for the use of his Masonic lodge, ordered the | 
usual articles of outfit from Rio Janeiro, includ- | 
ing of course a Bible. Naturally, when the fittings | 
came, he examined them with some interest, and | 
in looking over the Bible, which was a handsome 
volume, he began for the first time in his life to | 
read it. } 

Being a gentleman of leisure, he continued his | 
reading, till motives of mere curiosity or diversion | 
gave way to a new desire. He finished the book, 
and by that time he had drunk in its teachings | 
and its spirit. 

‘I will furnish a place where these truths shall | 
be preached,’’ he said, “if a preacher can be 
found,” 

He did not know then that a preacher had | 
already been “‘found.’’ The house was built, and | 
it transpired soon after that the same unseen influ- | 
ence which had provided the church edifice had | 
been providing the man to fill its pulpit. 

Years before the donor's benevolent thought, a | 
young grocery-clerk in Rio Janeiro, while weigh- | 
ing a pile of waste paper, discovered among the 
pieces a complete copy of the Bible, with the 
covers torn off. He saved the book, and the 
perusal of it divinely enlightened him, and in- 
spired him to consecrate himself to the Christian | 
ministry. He went through a course of prepara- 
tory studies, received his missionary ordination, | 
and the place so opportunely made for him in 
Botucatu became his post of duty. 

Movements that lead thus unconsciously to one 





in their final working together. 


| will be rendered unnecessary by this method of con- 


result may seem like the operations of happy 
chance, as men phrase it; but there is a Wisdom 
that overrules ‘“‘chance,”’ or, rather, that makes 
‘chance’ impossible, and events which have no 
place in any human plan are not the less pre- 
determined, both in their separate inception and 


— —~<~o>—__— 
A SUBMARINE BRIDGE. 


While the French and English are discussing the | 
construction of a tunnel beneath, or a bridge across, | 
the English Channel, and Americans and Russians | 
are canvassing the possibility of bridging Behring | 
Straits, a Swedish engineer, Mr. Rudolph Lilljequist, 
broaches a project for crossing the Ore-sund, a sound | 
between Denmark and Sweden, with neither a tunnel | 





| nor exactly a bridge, but with a combination of the 


two—a bridge under water. The distance across this 
sound, between Elsinore, on the Danish island of 
Sealand, and Helsingborg, on the Swedish coast, is 
only about three miles. 


The sound is now crossed by a ferry, but the delays | 
caused by the incessant passing of vessels, as well as 
by frequent stress of weather, are often burdensome 
to passengers, and some more expeditious means of 
transit has long been demanded. 

A bridge is out of the question, not only on account 
of the distance, but on account of the great quantity | 


| 


| of traffic through the sound; and against a tunnel 


objections have been made which seem to be insuper- | 
able. So it has occurred to this Swedish engineer to 
resort to a construction which is neither the one thing 
nor the other. 

His proposition is to erect a viaduct under water, 
upon piles, at a depth sufficient to leave ample room 
for steamers of the deepest draught to pass above it. 
The viaduct will consist of two tubes, one within the 
other, the outer tube being of iron and the inner of 
steel, and the space between them will be filled with 
concrete. Within the inner tube the railway tracks 
will be carried. 

The “piles” upon which the whole will be sup- 
ported are not to be ordinary wooden piles, but cais- 
sons, or metal cylinders, also filled with concrete. 
They will be placed about a hundred feet apart. 

The supports will give the structure the character 
of a bridge, while to the passenger in a train the 
impression will be precisely the same as if he were 
passing through a tunnel. 

The joints of the sections of the great tube will 
rest squarely upon the piles, or abutments, and each 
point will be enveloped in a coating of asphalt, 
which, besides rendering the tube water-tight, will 
join it to its supports, and render the whole structure 
firm and solid. 

It is maintained that this submarine bridge will be 
much less expensive than either a tunnel or a bridge | 
above water. A tunnel inyolves vast expenditure, 
and the immense and solid abutments which would 
be required in the case of a bridge above the water 
struction. 

The supports will be subjected to but a tithe of the 
weight which an ordinary bridge must bear, and, fur- 
thermore, will not need to be so constructed as to 
resist the pressure of winds and ice. 


————<«o>—__—_ 
INDIAN DEACONS. 





The early settlers of Yarmouth, on Cape Cod, found 
the Indians of that region a peaceable race, and | 
made earnest efforts for their conversion to Chris- | 
tianity. A good degree of success attended these | 
missionary labors. Many of the Aborigines became | 
“praying Indians,” one of the best of them being | 
“Nauhaught, the Deacon,” whose honesty the poet | 
Whittier has celebrated in verse. 


This exemplary deacon, as the Rev. Timothy Alden 
styles him, once found a pocket-book containing a 
sum of money. His sense of propriety was so keen | 
that he asl wat open it, nor cuir any one else to | 
do so, till he got to a public house. “If I were to do | 
it,” he said, “all the trees in the woods would see me | 
and witness against me.” 

When he was near his end—more than eighty-nine 
years old—the clergyman of the town went to see 
nim, and along with other questions asked him if he 
felt resigned to die. | 

“Oh yes, Mr. Alden,” he answered, “I have always 
had a pretty good notion about death.” 

The same author who gives us these anecdotes | 
relates another of a quite different tenor. } 
Deacon Nauhaught, according to the ancient story, 
was once attacked by a large number of black-snakes. | 
Being at a considerable distance from any people, 
and having no weapon, he knew not what todo. He 


| was a very athletic man, but found it impossible to 


escape by running, and having little fear of the 
creatures, he concluded to let them take their own | 
course. | 

They approached him from every direction with 
elevated heads and a tremendous hissing. Soon they 
began to wind themselves about his legs, and before 
very long one of them got up to his neck and acted | 
as if it were trying to get into his mouth. 

Seeing this, the deacon opened his jaws, which | 
were furnished with a noble set of teeth. The snake 
ny thrust in his head, and Nauhaught bit it 
1) 


The result was all that could have been desired, for | 
the streaming blood of their leader so dismayed the 


| rest of the snakes that they immediately made off, | 


leaving the Indian master of the field. 

It does not appear whether it was Deacon Nau- 
haught or one of his associates in office who was 
once asked how he liked the Provincetown minister. 

“Mr. Stone one very good preacher,” answered the | 
deacon, ‘‘but he preach too much about rum. When 
he no preach ’bout rum, Indian think nothing ’bout 
t; but when he tell how Indian love rum, and how 
much he drink, then I think how good it is, and | 
think no more *bout sermon, my mouth waters so | 
much for rum.” 

This deacon, whatever his name, evidently shared 
one of the most fatal weaknesses of his people, but 
in this answer he preached a forcible sermon from 
the apostle’s text, “Overcome evil with good.” 


ee cee 
CHEERFULNESS. 


The successful nurse is the one who is always 
ready to sympathize and soothe, yet who shows no | 
“‘fussiness” over her patient’s condition. “What was 
the cause of her death?” a physician was once asked 
in regard to a beautiful and beloved young girl who 
had died within a year after her graduation from 
school. ‘Killed by her parents,” was the terse and 
astonishing reply. ‘They were so worried about her | 
that as soon as she sat down in one chair they asked | 
her if she wouldn’t have a more comfortable one, | 
and she was fairly nagged into a decline.” 


Another physician, in illustrating the bad habit of | 
talking to an invalid about his pains, says that he 
once requested a mother to put a pencil-stroke upon 
& paper each time she asked her sick daughter “how | 
she felt.” The next day it was found, much to the | 
lady’s astonishment, that she had made one hundred 
and six strokes. After that disclosure the doctor 
wisely prescribed a visit away from home. } 

A sensible patient, who was supposed to be incura. | 
bly ill, and who had been nursed for months by an 
anxious and devoted family, one day announced his 
intention of retiring to the upper floor of the house, 
under the entire charge of a trained nurse, the only | 


erson who would be permitted to enter his room. 
ton. in the sunshine and quiet, undisturbed by the 
constant friction which too often attends the ministry 
of relatives who have become tired and anxious, he 
once more found the road to health. 

Almost any imaginative person can be persuaded 
into the belief that he is in a dangerous physical con- 


| dition, so powerfully and unerringly does the mind 


act upon the body. There is an old story that a man 
who was condemned to death was blindfolded and 
given a sharp blow upon the neck, ey | been pre- 
viously told that the time had come for him to lose 
his head. 

The success of the experiment scarcely depended 
upon the drops of warm water which were sprinkled 
over him, to simulate blood; he had died, Fc green dy 
at the instant of receiving the blow from the accom- 
panying nervous shock. 


inquiries might reasonably be expected to wear away 
the stone of even a vigorous constitution. 

A lady whose husband had been told by an eminent 
physician that he might die suddenly and in a short 
time, was reproached by a relative, who wondered 
that she could so cheerfully ignore the approaching 
danger. 

“T must be cheerful,” she answered, gravely. ‘How 


could I bear to think that I had shortened his life by | 


indulging my own melancholy !” 
She was wise enough to see that all good nurses 
are like the west wind—full of heart and hope. 


—_—_—~oo—____—_——_- 
For the Companion. 
THE HEAVENLY GUEST. 


Chide not thy sorrow, friend, 
*Tis joy’s evangel; 

Before its mandate bend, 
Make it thine angel. 


Open thy portals wide, 
Give no denial; 

Submit, be sanctified 
By this thy trial. 

Austere and sad the face 
That turns to meet thee,— 

Yet soon with softer grace 
That face shall greet thee. 

If but with gentle will 
Thou bear thy sorrow 

A heavenly guest shall fill 
Thy house to-morrow. 

Iba WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


———<o>—_—_— 
MOUNTAIN REVELLERS. 


A correspondent writes that he was on a passenger | 


train on a Rocky Mountain railroad one dark and 


cold winter night a few years ago. The train rushed | 


along for miles without the light of a single cabin 
gleaming out of the darkness, while the few little 
towns were leagues apart. 


There were but four passengers beside myself in 
the car. We had been whirling around sharp curves 
under overhanging boulders, when the speed of the 
train slackened and the brakeman put his snow- 
covered head into the car and called out: 

“Webster!” 

The train came to a stop before a little station 
which seemed to be all there was of Webster; but I 
heard laughing and talking, and the car door opened 
suddenly to admit ten rosy-cheeked and smiling 
mountain maidens, accompanied by as many young 
men. 

They paired off into ten couples, and took the ten 
seats nearest the car stove. A jollier company of 
young — it was never my lot to see. They were 
all well dressed, though not in accordance with the 
latest fashion-plates. The young fellows had their 
trousers in their high boots, and most of them wore 
startling red and green neckties, while some had 
silken handkerchiefs of the same pronounced colors 
tied carelessly around their necks. 

I don’t think I ever before saw quite so many bi 


| watch-chains, and I am sure it was the first time 


had ever seen young men in society with five rings on 
a single little finger. 

Some of the young ladies were equally well sup- 
plied with jewelry, and their fondness for gay colors 
was manifested in the innumerable ribbons of pink 
and blue and scarlet which fluttered from their hats 


| and necks and gowns. 


“Where are you all going?” I asked of the young 
man nearest me. 

“Oh, we’re going up here to Bear Creek to a little 
party. Cold night, aint it?” 

“Very,” L replied, “and I suppose some of you had 
to come a long distance in the cold to reach Web- 
ster?” 


“Oh yes,” he answered, indifferently, “but we don’t | 


care for that. Me and Jennie here drove nine miles, 
and some of the boys come further ’n that.” 

“And how far is it to Bear Creek station?” 

“Only seventeen miles; but we’ve got a mile and a 
half to walk after we leave the train.” 

“When can you go back?” 

“At six o’clock in the morning. That’ll be soon 
enough, for it aint often we have a dancing frolic. 
Won’t you have some candy?” 

He offered me a well-filled brown paper bag similar 
to those in which the other young couples were find- 
ing much enjoyment. 

dalf an hour later the brakeman called out, “Bear 
Creek!” and there was a quick and merry hurrying 
into wraps and turning up of coat collars as the party 
filed out of the car into a wild snow-storm that 
seemed only to heighten their spirits. 

“Sorry you aint going with us,” said the young 
man to whom I had been talking; “you’d have a 
mighty good time.” 

The train started the next moment, and peering out 
of the bit of clear space on my frosty window, I saw 
them standing on the platform, and heard their merry 
shouts as the train moved off in the darkness. 


~ +~@> — 
AFTER A BLOCKADE-RUNNER. 


Life on board a United States sloop-of-war is 


| mostly a very dull and monotonous affair, but Doctor 


Hutchinson, in his “Life on the Texan Blockade,” 


| describes one lively experience which must have re- 


warded him and his comrades for many a day of 
dreary routine. He was on board the Lackawanna, 
flag-ship of the West Gulf Blockading Squadron, off 
the coast of Texas, in February, 1865. 

I was lying in my berth, reading, when there came 


from on deck the quick, loud order from the officer 


- watch, “Stand by the cable! Steamer close aboard! 
Slip!” 


The heavy iron chain slid with a splash into the | 


water, four bells in the engine-room started the ship 
ahead, and with “Hard-a-port!” away we went. In 
less time than I have taken to write the words I was 


on deck with almost every one else, and saw a small | 


side-wheel steamer flying past us at a most extraordi- 
nary speed. 


It took our long vessel several minutes to turn 


round, and in that time the little steamer was a mile | 


away, going so fast as to make the shots we sent after 
her as harmless as rain-drops. With our glasses we 
could see the piles of cotton bales on her deck, and 
the torrents of black smoke pouring from her funnels 
showed what desperate efforts she was making to 
escape. 


Gradually, in spite of our utmost endeavors, she 


| drew away from us, and while all hands were specu- 


lating as to how many bales she had on board, and 
dividing the prize money,—and even planning how it 
should be spent,—the chances of our getting it seemed 
to be every moment decreasing. All day long we 
steamed hard after her, and at night lost her in a 
cloud-bank in the eastern sky. 

Steadily on we went. however. direct for Havana 


f so violent an effect may | 
»e produced by the action of over-excited nerves, | 
surely the slow and constant dropping of anxious | 


Bay, and at dawn we were rewarded by finding her 

still in sight. Then she began to throw overboard 
| bales of cotton by the dozen, hoping, I rm yr that 
| the rapacious Yankees would stop and pick them up. 

They were worth five or six hundred dollars apiece, 
| but we resisted the temptation, and kept after her. 

About noon she began to slack up, and great was 
the excitement. From the grave old captain to the 
messenger-boy a dozen years’ old, all hands were 
perched upon the most eligible lookouts. In the 
engine and fire-rroom men were working thirty- 
minute reliefs,—it was so hot down there that no 
human being could stand it longer,—and the great 
furnaces were devouring coal at the rate of three 
tons an hour. 

The piston rods rose and fell with quick strokes, 
and the whole main deck danced under the vibrating 
blows of the screw so that it was hard to stand upon 
it. Closer and closer we drew, till the first lieutenant 
sang out: 

“Clear away the forward rifle! Train on starboard 
bow! Luff a little, quartermaster! Fire!” 

With a cheery howl the three-hundred-pound shell 
started after our prize money, and the rain of frag- 
ments upon and around the steamer was so convine- 
ing that she gave up at once, and hove to till we came 
alongside. 

Her fire-room crew were nearly dead, having been 
obliged to work without intermission. Prompt meas- 
ures saved all their lives, but they were never good 
for anything afterward. 

The ship was the Jsabel, from Galveston for Havana, 
| with six hundred bales of cotton and no ane. 
| The captain and supercargo, jolly good fellows, were 
| sent to the North, and the vessel condemned at Key 
| West. My share was seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
| which made a fine day’s work, and a promise of many 
| a fine day’s play. 





——+@+>—- 
EFFICACIOUS, 

Schoolmasters, like editors, are presumed to know 

everything, and, in rural districts especially, are liable 

; to be called upon to perform many services not 

| “nominated in the bond.” It may be a Fourth of 

| July oration that is wanted, or it may be something 

| of a much less public nature, calling for no gifts of 

| platform eloquence, but only for a touch of sentiment 
| and a practised pen. 


| School had been dismissed for the day, and the 
| young schoolmaster was about to start for his 
| boarc ing-place, when a stranger of about his own 
| age came in, evidently just from the plough, and, as 
| he doffed his hat, said, respectfully : 

“Good-evening, mister.’’ 

“Good-evening,” replied the teacher. 

“My name is Sipes—Lem Sipes,” the young man 
said, as he stood before the teacher’s desk, twirling 
his old hat in his hands, his eyes downcast and his 
face beginning to flush. 

“T came in to see—if—if—I could git you to—to—do 
a little job for me.” 

“I shall be glad to oblige you in any way I can,” 
replied the teacher, kindly. 

“Thank you. Bein’ as you’re a young feller your- 
self, and—and—mebbe you’ve got a girl of your own.” 

The teacher’s face flushed now, and the pulsations 
of his heart quickened, for there was a certain femi- 
nine name engraved inside the ring on his little finger, 
| and the face of a very pretty girl was in the little 
| locket he wore on his watch-chain; so he blushed as 
| he said: 
| Perhaps I have.” 

“T reckoned so,” replied Lemuel, more at his ease. 
| Well, [have one. Her name is ’Mandy Henry, and 
| I—I’d like to git you to write me a letter sayin’ 
| something to her. Taint got jist the spunk to say it 
| myself, and I’m feerd if I don’t say it pretty soon 
| some other feller will, and I’ll be out. 
| “] kin write myself,” he went on, “but [ aint no 
| hand at makin’ up letters, and | can’t tell. you how 

much ’bliged I’d be if you’d write this one for me. 
I'd like some poetry put in, and you can’t make the 
love parts any too strong.” 

The young schoolmaster was equal to the occasion, 
and the letter was so ‘“‘strong”’ and so eloquent that he 
| had the pleasure of attending the wedding of Lemuel 
| and Amanda before the end of the term. 


So eel 
VISITED BY A GHOST. 


The author of “Obeah’”’ was for some time a resi- 
dent in the West Indies, a place where superstition 
is rampant, and ghost-stories form one of the standard 
topics of conversation. He occupied a house which 
had long been reputed to be haunted, but he had 
always ascribed the mysterious noises frequently 
heard there at night to the gambols of rats. There 
came a time, however, when he had to own that 
some of them proceeded from a different source. He 
| writes : 
| One night I was horribly alarmed. I was quite 
| alone in the house, and went to bed as usual. After 
| a few hours’ sleep I suddenly awoke. The wind was 
| high, and whistled mournfully through the trees. 
| fhe dismal cry of an owl resounded from time to 
| time, and it seemed to me that the rats and bats were 
unusually restive and ghost-like. But what was that 
rustling sound just outside, beneath the window? 
| It seemed like a footfall. I could swear that it was 
also the clank of iron, the sound of fetters. 

A cold perspiration broke over me; my hair was 
quite damp. I held my breath to catch the slightest 
sound. Again I heard the clank of the chain, now 
— beneath my window. All the Lap age wee 

n 
| 
| 


stories I had ever read of fettered ghosts flew throug’ 
my brain. Again a clank and rustle! 
© all I would, I could not tear my eyes away from 
| the window, and every second I expected and dreaded 
| to see a cold, white face, with gleaming eyes, pressed 
against the window-pane. Just at the instant when 
I felt I could bear suspense no longer, an awful sound 
broke the ghostly stillness of the night. 
| “Hee-haw! hee-haw!” It was—the other donkey 
loose outside. 








—— +r. 

| 

TRADING IN DAMASCUS. 

| The Oriental mind is disposed to mingle all the 
dealings of life with an amount of ‘sentiment” 
, Which would be scorned by the more literal business- 
man of the West. A visitor at Damascus gives, in 
| Murray’s Magazine, the following description of a 
horse-trade in that city: 


A long yon took place between the intending 

urchaser and the owner, as the former attempted to 
| beat down the price by a few piastres. The owner, 
| however, seemed very sure of making a favorable 
sale, even if the present customer should withdraw. 
| So he remained silent, with an occasional inconse- 
quent remark, such as, “It matters not.” ‘Wallah, 
who am I to argue with thee?” “Wallah, my horse 
is as dust. Take it without money.” 

All these expressions are equivalent to cold nega- 
tives, and might naturally have exasperated the other 
man, who had been wasting oceans of rhetoric in 
persuasion. Finally, he, in his turn, exclaimed, with 
i> heart-warming show of generosity and _philan- 

thropy: 

*‘Wallah, are we not brothers? Wherefore all this 
noise? Is it for money? Allah forbid! You want 
one thousand six hundred piastres? Here is the 

| money. Take it!” Then he pressed the bag of treas- 
| ure into the other’s hand and turned away. “Never 
mind about your horse. I care not for it. Shall we 


part enemies because of money?” 

At this point the other, who now had his money 
secure, ran after his customer, fell on his neck, and, 
kissing him on both cheeks, assured him that the 
horse would henceforth be worthless to him; that, 

| since his brother wished for it, he must take it as a 
| present. And so the bargain was concluded. 
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For the Companion. 
A SLEIGH-RIDE. 


Mamma, grandma, auntie, run 


To the window, every one, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


touched the floor. They 
hanging down, and I would swing them back and 
forth to rest them. ‘There were no backs to these 
seats, and no desks in front of them. 


“I did not know what a school was like, and I | 


felt very strange. I was afraid of the teacher, 
too, he was such a large fellow, and went around 
carrying a big stick three or four feet long under 
his arm. He was called the master. 

‘“*Father told him our names, and then went home 
telling us not to get lost, but come straight home 
by the path he had made. I felt like crying when 
father left, everything was so strange. 

“That day the teacher put all the big boys and 


girls in one class, and all the little ones in another. | 


‘‘When noon came we all opened our dinner 
buckets and ate our dinners, for some of the chil- 
dren had come three miles. 


used to get very tired | 


home that night. ‘The teacher went with us to | 


stay a week at our house, as he did with all the | 


other pupils. 
at school.”’ 


That was the first day I ever spent 


=. 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
Little three-year-old Ethel at dinner one day 
commenced to scratch her ear. 
“What's the matter, Ethel?” 
asked; ‘got a fly in your ear?” 
‘“No,”’ Ethel replied, ‘but he stuck his foot in.” 


Aunt Sarah 


“T would like to go out and get a good ducking.” 


Two little girls were looking out of the window 
during a thunder-shower, when one of them said: | 


‘Well, I guess you wouldn’t want to be lighted | 


on, 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


CHARADE. 


** said her little sister. | 
**We then all went out doors, and the big boys 


Liking well to see the fun. | played ball very much as boys do now. The girls 


My jirst conveys varied emotions; 


\ school-teacher asked a newly arrived Irish | On the lips of a baby ’tis found; 








Little Mabel sits in state, 
Whip in hands and heart elate, 
Driving at a rapid rate; 
While before her Grandpa Gray, 
Harnessed to the funny sleigh, 
Trots along as best he may. 
He is such a gentle steed, 
She of rein can have no need— 


and smaller boys played ‘blind man’s buff,’ ‘drop 


| the handkerchief’ and ‘black man’ just as children 
| do now. 


It was almost dark before we reached 


boy to describe an island. ‘Shure, ma’am,”’ 


said Pat, ‘‘it is a place that ye can’t lave (leave) 


widout (without) a boat ” 


It expresses our joy and our sorrow, 
Our surprise, too, in one simple sound. 


My second may sometimes mean roaming, 
And as oft in the kitchen remains, 


Where it serves as the chief aid 
in cooking, 
And all that to it appertains. 
My invite 


whole will you to 


trave 
(If divided and forming two 


words) 
Though he travels at great — the hint, you may 
speed. seek it 
Where tropical, gay-plumaged 
Up and down and round they go, »irds 
Grandpa prancing through the 


snow. 

Ha! ha! ha! and ho! ho! ho! 
Mamuna, grandma, auntie, run 
To the window, every one, 
Laughing well to see the fun! 











Alight on the branches beside it. 
There you'll find it, gleaming 
like gold, 
But more tempting than fruit 
the Hesperides 
Guarded in fables of old. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


2. 
ee ee A CONCEALED HEXAGON. 
For the Companion. se 8 145° © *® 
* * 2 * * IQ * * 
GRANDMA'S FIRST DAY * 3 * * * * 1D * 
AT SCHOOL. 4% ee YY 
* 5 * * *& *& 10 * 
Every one about the house ee 6249 % @ 
knew that school was to begin mr aT seer gees 
on Monday, and Bess was han Mi ores. 
saying for the twentieth time : My 


“I’m all ready, grandma, 
everything. Just think! it’s 
only to-morrow !"’ 

‘How times have changed 
since I was a little girl and 
went to school!"’ said grand- 
ma, with that far-away look 
in her eyes that was always 
there when she was “ ’mem- 


thought that you ever went 


“4 


i ih 


. Discovered. 
2. To predict. 
3. Those who predict. 
4. Censures. 
5. To address. 
3. An assembly. 
A clumsy and 
writer. 

Concealed Hexagon. 

1 to 7. The name of a battle 
fought on Jan. 16, 1809. 

8 to 14. The name of an Amer- 


~~) 


inelegant 


CHARADE. 


how am ican statesman who was born 
tame ation ste vee : ate \ \ \ iy ay / : on Ise, "0. Mesto. 
"een, 1 oe As ANN 8 ony th fhe i a. 


to school, as old as you are.” 
“T was just as young as 


drawing closer to dear grand- 


My first is the name of my 
second; 


My second my first will keep; 
you are once, my dear,” said My = hole is always my second, 
J fay the honest tind him 
grandma. asleep! 

“Tell me ’bout when you <n 
” WN 
went to school,’ begged Bess, WW Conundrums. 
ny \\\ 
x AY ~\ 


ma. 

“T was eight or nine years 
old before I started to school,” 
grandma began : 





~“ iS 
6) \ 
SN RA WN ~ . 


NS 


When is u sailor not a sailor? 
When he is aboard. 

Why is a cook like a starvin 
man? He kneads (needs) brea 

When a carpenter is in the 
open air, what may he be said 


to need in order to complete 

“See , the house he is building? 

‘We lived in Ohio, and it Doors, because he is out er 
was more than sixty years 


ago. 

“Every one had to pay to 
go, and the school only lasted 
three months in the winter, 
when it was too cold to work. 


doors. 
Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 
1. 1st stanza = Daniel,aden, 
was stirred. 
2d stanza = spiders 


spin 
“My little brother John ss dew, 
went with me. 


“My mother wove a piece 
of flannel on the big loom 
from the wool off our own 


3d stanza = indeed, see. 
1,2, 3,4, 5,6 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Daniel Webs te r. 
2. 1. “The first gray hair” 
(Hare). 


The Hart cheagt). 4. The 
. ° : 3. 1e Hart (hea . 1€ 
sheep. Then she colored it Laughing Hy ion Pint Mole. 
brown with walnut hulls. . The Bear. "7 The Deer (dear). 
From this she made me a 


brand-new flannel dress, very 
long, with tucks in it to let 


: The Beaver: 9. Thé Sloth. 
10. The Bat. 11. rhe Whale, 
for he is’the greatest blower 
on earth. 12. The Painter. 13. 


; 2 The Tapir (taper). 14. The Seal. 
out as I grew. -¥ The Glutton. 16. The Sable. 
‘‘Father went to the woods, 


and shot a deer and skinned 


A SLEIGH-RIDE. 








The Grand Llama. 18. The 
Pe de (the rain dear). 19. 


The Bulls and the Bears. 20. 
him and tanned the hide. The Gnis (the news). 
From this deerskin he made me a pair of buckskin For the Companion. | boy, and when dinner was ready, it tasted just as No. 1 
shoes. They were tied together with leather good as it smelled. F 
strings, and were stiff and heavy. & WRLoews. ‘‘What is this ?”’ he asked. i 4 E 

‘Mother next sold some tallow, and bought a| 0, poor darling Papa is out in the storm. “It’s giblet soup,’’ said Nurse Brown. “Do | 7 . . ‘ . 
square of real store flannel of a bright red color. | I must hurry and see that his slippers are warm, you like it?” | T E 0 
She cut this in two on the bias, so as to make one | 4?d run for his paper and put it down there _ She needn’t have asked, for the way Willie was | z 
piece larger than the other. The smaller of these | a pi wt “ pit egg a “aaa eating it told the whole story. | Avisn sa 956 
three-cornered pieces was for me to wear around | 444 oni: iil Teee Acai se al “It’s awful good,” he said, “but how did you | m " ™ 
my neck as a handkerchief. The larger one was| nq throw him some kisses—a dozen or more. make it ?”” 8 8 A 
to serve as a shawl and hat, for I wore it over my | They'll do till he gets fairly in at the door, “Oh! I buy the giblets in the market, they E a R 
head. And then—well! before he can shake off the rain come all strung together. It makes a cheap soup, Vv R T 
‘With all my new things on and a little tin| I shall have every kiss that I gave, back again. but we all like it.” , ° — 
bucket in one hand, with our dinner in it, and the | | Jw he will say as he comes up the street : When Willie was on his way home he had to | ay eat A ong aoe 
little primer my mother had bought me, hugged | «y gon’t care for rain or for snow or for sleet pass the market, so he went in and asked a dapper 
to my breast, we started to school right after! for when I get home I shall certainly see , young clerk: ‘Do you keep gimlets here ?”’ No. 2 
breakfast, father, John and I. A dear little girlie there, watching for me.” “This isn’t a hardware store, young man,”’ the | 5 
‘Father carried his axe on his shoulder, going SYDNEY DAyre. | Clerk said. | aad 1 = A o 
on before us and ‘blazing’ the way. By ‘blazing’ ° | ‘Well, have you any gimlets all strung together | 8 F T 
I mean he chopped a large chip out of the trees | ready to make soup of? Nurse Brown said you A F E 
on each side, and cut away the underbrush for a For the Companion. kept ’em.” 
path. The school-house was a mile and a quarter GIMLET souP “Nurse Brown must be mistaken then,”’ the 7 eens ae ste 
from our house, over hills and through hollows. y | young man said, and Willie went out disappointed. U K ° 
“The school-house was built of big round logs One fine Saturday Willie went to visit his old He told his mother about it when he got home, F Cc I 
with clay stuffed in to fill up the cracks. There | nurse, and it being a long walk, he was both tired | and though the family all laughed at the idea of nad ” " 
was a wide chimney where a log fire burned. and hungry when he got there. gimlet soup, he still stucle to his text, until the a na u 
“The seats were logs split with stout legs stuck | Nurse Brown had something cooking on the . 


inthem. We sat on the flat side. 


My feet never | stove which smelled, oh! so good to the hungry | 


|next time his mother saw Nurse Brown, when 
| She found out about the matter. 


Perimeter of whecl—Schumann. 
The hub—Franklin. 
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. a year, payment in ad- | 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 
time during the year. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue he as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

8 unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
FATIGUE AND DISEASE. 


The flesh of over-driven animals is now generally 
regarded as unfit for food. It is also well known 
that death sometimes results from over-exertion. 


For the last dozen years eminent experts have been | 


carefully studying the influence of fatigue in causing 
actual disease. The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal has given a valuable résumé of the subject. 


It was first shown that fatigue in animals might | 


give rise to a typhoid state, followed frequently by 
death with rapid decomposition. Later the same 
was proved to be true of human beings. 
in 1880, made it evident that overwork might bring 
on either a typhoid state, or, less often, that form of 
cardiac disease known as “irritable heart.”” He says 
that multitudes of cases of fever occurring in the 
practice of physicians might properly be classed 
among fevers due to fatigue or overwork. 

The most complete treatise on the subject is that of 
Victor Rendon. According to this writer, all diseased 
states due to fatigue are of a typhoid character, of 
which there are three forms. 

The first is without fever, is slight, and is soon re- 
covered from by rest. If the overwork is sufficiently 
prolonged, there is a true fever, but with an altera- 
tion only of the fluids of the organization. 

Still more arduous or prolonged work is followed 
by fever, with alteration not only of the fluids, but 
also of the solids, especially of the heart, blood- 
vessels, kidneys and spinal cord. This third form 
occurs in over-driven animals, in nurses who work 
by day and watch by night, in soldiers after pro- 
longed forced marches, and in pupils whose brains 
are overworked at school. 

In the normal action of the physical system there 
is a continual production within it of various kinds 
of waste elements. The muscles produce certain 
kinds, and the brain others. These are not only pro- 
duced in much greater abundance by overwork, but 
the weakened eliminating organs are unable to get 
rid of them. 


The result is that they accumulate in the system, | 


and actually poison it. Hence languor, prostration, 
muscular pains, the typhoid state and fever. 


these poisonous waste elements was found to be ten 
times more than normal. These poisonous elements 
and the resulting symptoms will differ according to 
the character of the overwork. 

It will be seen how very unfit for food is the flesh 
of over-driven cattle. 


ss 
A STARRY LOZENGE. 


There are few observers who can view unmoved 
the glorious picture presented by the starlit sky on 
winter evenings, and few who do not wish to call by 
name the twinkling mysteries that people the bound- 
less depths of space. An excellent way to impress 
upon the memory the name and position of the 
brightest stars is by the method of forming geomet- 
rical figures that shall include them. 

The most superb combination of stars the heavens 
reveal may be favorably seen on the evenings of the 
latter part of January. 

It takes the form of an irregular lozenge or dia- 
mond. It includes that magnificent constellation of 
the winter sky, the group of Orion. The brilliancy 
of the stars, the conspicuous belt and sword, and the 
surpassingly beautiful telescopic objects it contains 
cause it to rank first among all the constellations that 
stud the firmament. 

Its leading brilliant is Betelguese of the first mag- 
nitude, lying above the three stars that form the belt, 
while the first magnitude star below the belt is Rigel. 

The centre of this constellation is on the meridian 
about nine o’clock on January 23d, and no better 
time can be found for studying its features. Before 
that day of the month it will be farther east, and 
afterward farther west. 

If the line of the belt be extended upward to the 
right, a star of the first magnitude will be seen. It 
is Aldebaran, the leading star in Taurus. If the line 
of the belt be extended downward to the left, the 
glittering Sirius will come into view, a star that far 
exceeds in size and brilliancy every other star in the 
heavens. 

We have now the starry points that form the 


Revilliod, | 


In | 
an over-driven fox the quantity of a single one of | 
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| lozenge, Sirius, Aldebaran, Betelguese and Rigel. 


The belt of Orion is in the centre, and the whole con- | 


stellation is included within its limits, while the 
celestial combination is so impressive that once seen 
| it cannot be forgotten. 
| Its equal may be looked for in vain, as it includes 

four first magnitude stars and five second magnitude 
stars. If the observer once traces the figure and 
| learns the shining gems by name, the lesson is 
| learned for a lifetime, for at just the same season of 
| the year the same stars will hold the same position 
|in the heavens, the combination remaining un- 
| changed. 

The peerless Sirius, the bright Betelguese, the 
ruddy Aldebaran, and Rigel with its paler glow, will 
include the superb Orion, with its grand array of 
| telescopic curiosities, crowned by that mysterious 
| wonder of the skies, the far-reaching Great Nebula. 

+. 
SURPRISED. 


The Mahometan’s scorn of women is the logical 
outcome of his religion, which refuses to recognize 
their claim as human beings deserving of respect. 
As they are of use to man, they are worth food and 
shelter, but they are not in the least entitled to stand- 
ing ground at his side. The Countess Cowper, in 
“A Month in Palestine,” gives an instance, far more 
telling than any sermon, of this dreadful state of 
things. 


I was told by a Christian in Cairo, that he was once 
walking with a well-to-do Mahometan, with whom he 
was intimate, and who had often discussed with him 
the differing position of women in their respective 
sects. As they passed an old, veiled figure in the 
street, who shrank on one side out of their way, the 


follower of the Prophet delivered a passing, but well- | 


directed kick at her. 
“There,” said the Christian, “that is what I com- 


even a dog. 
“That,” said his companion, with a look of genuine 
astonishment, “why, that is only my mother!” 
+ 


IN THE PULPIT. 


GOOSE 


The wild goose is a pattern of sagacity, but the | 
Its name 


domestic goose is an emblem of stupidity. 
| in several 


’ 


| scarcely any one makes it a pet, though its owner 
| pampers it for his own ends. Mr. Gretton, in ““Mem- 
ory’s Harkback,”’ tells how the desire to make some- 
thing off a goose once prevented service in church. 


In a parish, not far from Cambridge University, the 
Fellows of colleges used to hold service every fort- 
| night. A Fellow, who had gone by mistake one 

Sunday too soon, found no preparation for service. 
He hunted up the clerk’s wife, and she told him it 
was the wrong Sunday; but he, as he had come from 
| Cambridge, suggested that she should ring the bell 

and call the people to worship. 

The old lady made a score of objections—no one 
| would come, and so forth. The clergyman stuck to 
| his point; he would have a service. 

| Then, driven to explain, the old woman said that 
| her goose was sitting on her nest in the —_. and 
| would be off by the following, which was the proper, 
| Sunday. 

— 

| LOGICAL. 


An Irish dog-fancier, being asked about the pedi- 
| gree of some pups he was offering for sale, replied, 
| “Oh, they be rale shepherd dogs bekase they come 
| from Shepherdy.”” An equally logical conclusion was 
| reached by a soldier of the expedition into Afghanis- 
tan. His attention had been attracted by the sheep 
| of that country, which are famous for the size and 
| fatness of their tails. 

| 





A lot of these sheep, purchased by the commissa- 
riat, having been brought into camp to be slaughtered 
for the soldiers, two Irishmen stood regarding them 
with wonder. 

“I’m a-thinkin’, Larry, how do they get them big 
tails?” exclaimed one of them. 

“Aisy enough, Paddy, my boy. Don’t you see they 
do always be grazing up hill, and by coorse the fat 
| runs down into their tails?” 





endl 
CEREMONIOUS. 

Frenchmen are noted for their punctiliousness, but 

they have no monopoly of that virtue. A nice sense 


of propriety occasionally crops out in quite unex- 
pected quarters. 


“Pat,” said the superintendent of one of our New 
England manufactories, ‘go down to the firm’s office 
and wash the windows.” 
| Pat presently appeared in the outer room with his 
| bucket and sponges. 
| ‘An’ I was tould to wash the windys in the firm’s 

office,’’ he said to one of the clerks. 

“All right, that’s it right in there,” answered the 
clerk, pointing to the door. 

“But they’re in there,” said Pat. 

“Oh, never mind, go right in.” 

But Pat still hesitated. “Faith,” said he, “an’ 
would ye plaze be after goin’ in an’ inthroducin’ 
me?’’ 


> 
SAVED THE HOUSE. 
Self-possession and a ready wit are always valuable 
qualities, but seldom more so, perhaps, than when 


one’s house gets afire. An exchange recounts a strik- | 
ing example : | 


A householder discovered that a spark from a 
neighboring conflagration had fallen upon his own 
slightly slanting roof, and had set fire to the shingles. 
| All the buckets and tubs had gone to the big fire, and 

there was no one to send after them, even had there 
been time for such a measure; but the man was equal 
to the emergency. 

He rushed to a pond near by, and deliberately 
sat down in the water. To run up stairs and out 
| upon the roof was the work of a moment, and then 
| he “sat on” the fire in more senses than one, and 
| saved the house. 





o~ 

HIS FATE, 
Some people learn in early childhood what others 
| are half a lifetime in discovering. Mr. T. A. Trollope 
tells a true story of a little boy, a relative of his own: 


The child, a fine little fellow of eight years, said 

| something of which his mother disapproved, and she 
proceeded to reason with him. 

“I do not like to hear you speak in that manner. 


plain of; you kick a woman as we should not kick 


languages, is a term of reproach, and | 
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THE LIMITED FAST MAIL. 

The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, has 
just put on a Limited Fast Mail Train to carry the 
United States mail between Council Bluffs and San 
Francisco and Portland. This daily Fast Mail train will 
carry a limited number of passengers, and in addition 
to the United States Mail Cars, and a baggage car, will 
be composed of a Pullman Palace Sleeper and Pullman 
Dining Car for Portland, and a Pullman Sleeping Car 
for San Francisco, thus accommodating a limited num- 
ber of passengers. 

The sleepers and a diner will run through from 
Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
Only first-class tickets will be honored on this train. 

This train, with its connections, makes the extraordi- 
nary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, and 
104 hours to Portland. 

As accommodations are limited, early application for 
same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents in 
New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to E. L. 

| Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. [Adv. 
— 

Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 

sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No. 1. Try it. [ Adv. 
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HENRY W. BLAIR, 


the distinguished New Hampshire Senator, author of 
the National Educational bill and many other measures 
for the amelioration of his countrymen, has received 
so much benefit from the use of 


Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry & Sarsaparilla 
TROCHES, 


that he sends this voluntary testimonial : 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Oct. 14, 1889. 

I have used Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsapa- 
rilla Troches for several years, testing their efficiency 
and healing power under the severest conditions. I 
consider these troches a Medical Miracle. They 
relieve at once. They work a permanent cure when 
cure io possthie. They cure the blood, and when the 
blood is healthy, coughs, colds and all difficulties of 
the throat and lungs disappear. No Public Speak- 
er, Actor or Singer, or any person who h 
eccasion to use the voice, should ever be 
without them. I use them almost daily, and always 
when I have any difficulty with the throat or vocal 
cords. HENRY W. BLAIR. 

Over 600 New England clergymen and public speakers 
have commended the troches in the strongest language. 

Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches 
have such a magical effect upon coughs, colds, hoarse- 
ness, sore throat, bronchitis and all diseases of a bron- 
chial or catarrhal nature, and are so tonic in character, 
that we believe they will also prove of great benefit in 
the new epidemic so rapidly spreading, 


LA GRIPPE, OR INFLUENZA, 


especially if used freely in the earlier stages, and we 
would be very grateful to any who use them for this 
disease if they will inform us of the result. 

Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches 
are for sale by druggists generally. Box sent by mail 
|on receipt of + epee by the American Medicine Co., 








Manchester, N. 
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SCREAM” 


BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
NEW YORK’s GREATEST CHEMIST. 

This is to certify that I have analyzed Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder. I find it composed of pure 
materials, compounded on correct scientific prin- 
ciples. The ingredients are accurately and scientifi- 
cally proportioned. Hence bread or biscuits prepared 





with it are better suited for digestion. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., LL. D., 

Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology in the New York Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College. Prof. Chemistry 
and Physics in the College of the 
City of New York. 
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Pears’ 
Soap 


FACE and HANDS 








You mean to’ be funny, but you are simply rude.” 
— little fellow burst into tears, and said, amid his | 
sobs : | 
“There, mother, you have the secret of my life. I | 
am always meaning to be funny, and I turn out 
rude.” 
Poor boy! 


He was not alone in his affliction. 


a - 
A WISE modern economist declares that many 
people know the value of a dollar who do not appre. | 
ciate the value of a hundred cents. | 


Pears obtained the only gold 


Laris Lirposition, 


L589. 


meda] awarded solely for 


toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 
Highest possible distinction.” 


FoR SALE IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BACKWARD BOY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


By the President of Cornell University. 


Backward boys often become forward men. 
Every one who is engaged in educational matters 
has observed that the boy who, at the beginning 
of his school life, is at the head of his class, 
seldom continues to hold his rank to the end of 
his course. It also often happens that a boy near 
the foot of his class, at the time of beginning, 
advances to the head or nearly to the head before 
the time of leaving the school. 

Such changes of rank are so common that it 
may be stated, as arule that the boy who is at the 
head of the class at the beginning of the course 
is not likely to be in that position at the time of 
graduation. Some other boy, perhaps one who 
started with a poor preparation, is not unlikely to 
succeed in carrying off the final honors. 

Nor do surprises of this kind end at graduation. 
It is not by any means certain that the boy who is 
graduated with the highest standing will be the 
most successful in life. On the contrary it some- 
times happens that it is the rather dull boy that 
achieves the highest success in life. Valedictorians 
often fail in later years. 

McClellan was a much better scholar at West 
Point than Grant. Indeed, neither Grant nor 
Sheridan ever took high rank at school. They 
seem both to have been rather backward boys. 

The reason of all this seems to be the fact that 
it is not what is generally characterized as for- 
wardness or smartness that succeeds best in life. 
In the ordinary relations of business and profes- 
sional intercourse, we rely quite as much upon 
what is called trustworthiness and good judgment 
as upon ability and attainments. The persons to 
whom we are most willing to entrust our interests 
and our friendships are not generally the brightest 
persons of our acquaintance. 

In fact mere ability has nothing whatever to do 
with trustworthiness; for ability is as liable to be 
enlisted in the wrong cause as in the right one. 
Nay, mere brightness of intellect may be regarded 
as a dangerous possession; for the brightest 
people we know are sometimes the ones whom it 
is safest to have little to do with. The fact that 
we hesitate about trusting exceptionally bright 
people, proves that the quality which wins our 
confidence is something besides ability. It is 
rather that combination of qualities which goes 
to make up the whole spirit of the person. It is 
partly intelligence, but it is also partly trustwor- 
thiness, and partly what we call good judgment. 

After all it is what the person 7s, rather than 
what the person is able to do. Itis his method of 
thought and feeling, rather than the conclusion 
which he reaches. And so our fondness for him, 
or what amounts to the same thing, his standing 
in society, is determined by the profound truth of 
the maxim, “As he thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” 
ness is not to be despised, it is not to be regarded 
as more than a single one of the elements of 
The other elements are perhaps quite as 
often found in backward boys as in forward ones. 

How are backward boys most successfully 
brought forward ? 

The first thing to be done is to find out if 
the boy under consideration has a strong bias in 
any one direction. He is likely to have some one 
enthusiasm. He is interested in a certain thing, 
or a certain class of things. It may be dogs or 


success. 


horses; it may be birds or flowers; it may be any | 


one of the various interests or studies that ordi- 
narily come before a boy’s attention. 

But whatever it is, that one thing is at least an 
indication of the direction in which his mind is 
likely to be most successfully developed. There 
will, perhaps, be exceptions, but ordinarily it will 
be found that the most successful results will 
ensue when development is encouraged in the 
direction of least resistance. 

It needs, perhaps, to be said that the develop- 
ment and judicious guidance of enthusiasm is an 
exceedingly delicate and difficult task. The most 
of it must be done at home. Our public schools, 
I suppose, cannot take much account of differing 
tastes and aptitudes. In the private schools, so 
far as they are properly organized and conducted, 
there is, of course, larger opportunity to minister 
to individual peculiarities. But in any school the 
chief reliance must be upon the discriminating 
wisdom of the teacher. 

Boys are not all alike, and they ought not all 
to be treated in the same way. And this is the 
reason why the teacher’s task, if it is to be skil- 
fully performed, is one of so great difficulty. In 
the lower grades of schools the mere imparting of 
instruction should be regarded as the least im- 
portant and the least difficult part of the teacher’s 
work. Of far greater difficulty and importance is 
the delicate task of determining individual apti- 
tudes, and ministering to them by directing them 
into proper channels. 

The sum of the whole matter appears to be 
embodied in the simple statement that success is 


While, therefore, brightness or forward- | 


| generally to be obtained through the awakening | 


| of interest, and, if possible, of enthusiasm. The 
boy who dawdles is good for nothing. Arouse a 
fondness or zeal for something, and then judi- 
ciously turn the interest thus created into a prom- 
ising channel. 

It was in this way that men like Watt and Ste- 
phenson and Davy and Lincoln and Edison, and 
even Shakespeare accomplished their work. It is 
melancholy to think that a collegiate education of 
the old kind, by cramping that enthusiasm which 
was the real source of their success, would very 
likely have done either of these great men quite 
'as much harm as good. It is more than possible 

that large and continuous doses of such good 
things as Greek, Latin, mathematics, et cetera, 
would have checked their eccentric enthusiasms, 
and have reduced them to a respectable and 
commonplace mediocrity. 

But if such a result would have followed, it 
would have been chargeable, not to the nature of 
the studies, but to the fact that a foolish attempt 
had been made to ignore existing aptitudes, and 
to apply the same requirements to all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

The evil effects of what may as well be called 
the old-fashioned collegiate method showed them- 
selves in the characteristics of the vast majority 
of the graduates as they left the commencement 
stage. They had nibbled a little.at almost every- 
thing, but they had acquired no especial taste for 
anything. Thus many a man left college with no 
enthusiasm whatever, excepting, perhaps, a kind 
of enthusiastic self-complacency. 

It was the large number of such persons thrown 
upon society by the colleges a generation ago, that 
brought collegiate education into such disrepute. 

The average boy had rubbed against a hundred 
different subjects, and he had emerged from the 
attrition like a smooth moonstone cast up by the 

waves of the sea. 

Happily the colleges are now coming to see that 
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with leaves from the brightest emerald green to 
the deepest brown-red bronze. 

Round her proud little neck she wore a circlet 
of vivid scarlet berries standing out in bright con- 
trast with her dark, amber skin, and shining in 
the sun’s rays like sparks of fire. With anklets 
and bracelets of the light green ‘‘mum-oe”’ fring- 
ing her hands and feet, she stood a perfect small 
representative of her engaging and good-humored 
race, and in her I recognized a little lollypop- 
absorbing chum of mine whose pretty prattle was 
always welcome. 

With a full consciousness of the dignity of the 
occasion, this tiny dark cherub swept up the 
sunlit path until she reached the place where 1 
Was sitting, and standing there in an attitude of 
conventional humility she gracefully presented 
her missive. In her voice of ceremony—by no 
means that which she used in her more merry 
moods, when begging for lollies—she piped out: 

“Sa’amolemole lan susugna, ou te aumai se 
turi lenei, mai Tuélétiifuga,’’—May it please 
your excellency, I bring vou a letter from Tué- 





létifuga,—and then, with a lowly reverence, she | 


fairly floated away on the sunbeams that now 
flooded the path until she faded from sight in the 


tangled shadows of the orange and breadfruit- 


trees beyond. 

She had left me an invitation from one of my 
many native friends to a feast that he was giving 
in honor of the first birthday of his sister's child. 

The chief, a noted warrior and admiral of the 
king’s fleet, bore the native name of Tuélétifuga, 
but was more generally known to Europeans, 
with whom he was an especial favorite, by the 
sobriquet of “Johnnie Upolu.”’ 

Samoans on pleasure bent, can never begin too 
early, so when I arrived about noon the native 
guests had already been disporting themselves 
for some hours. 

The first to meet me was my pretty little mes- 
senger of the morning, who, looking more charm- 














A PARTY 


|a graduate ought to know a good deal of some- 
| thing, and that that something should be of a 
kind around which he can .gather all his interests 
and all his enthusiasms. The world has no place 
for the boy who thinks when he leaves the benches 
of his school or college that the fight is over, and 
the battle is won. Fortunately society soon dis- 
abuses such a boy of his notion, but unless it 
does, we may say with Solomon that “there is 
more hope of a fool than of him.”’ 

The hope of the world is in the boys that like 
something, and like that something with intelligent 
energy. CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 


—____+o—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY IN SAMOA. 


After a hot and restless hight in the year 1883, 
the first gray peep of advancing dawn found me 
as usual stretched out on the verandah of my 
bungalow waiting the arrival of the recuperating 
sea-breeze, and mentally arranging the coming 
day’s duties. 

For me, the wonderful coloring of a gorgeous 
tropical sunrise had long lost its novel fascination ; 
still dreaming I marked the ever-changing shadows 
creeping and spreading themselves beneath the 
dark green breadfruits, and the weak rays of the 
morning sun struggling through the spangled 
orange grove leading up to the house. 

Just as the light rose clear above the fringing 
belt of tall cocoanut palms an apparition of quaint, 
savage coloring and life moved from the adjacent 
bush, and supplied the one thing needed to form 
a picture of marvellous beauty. 

It was the wee little maid of the village decked 
in her best and brightest apparel, an exact min- 
iature of the mature women of her tribe. Her 
pretty little innocent face bore a somewhat ludi- 
crous impress of gravity fitting the importance of 
her errand, which was the delivery of a letter, 
delicately held in her tiny hands, and, native 
fashion, carefully enveloped in a banana leaf. 

Her head, upon which the jet-black hair was 
carefully plaited, was crowned with a gay garland 
of many-colored bush flowers tastefully entwined 


IN SAMOA. 


ing than ever, now she had changed her dignified 
composure for a dimpled smile of infantine enjoy- 
ment, tripped out and taking me by the hand, led 
me into the centre of the gorgeously decorated 
“Fale Tele’’—guest-house—where were assembled 
all the distinguished visitors. 

The house was one bower of flowers and gar- 
lands, so tastefully and judiciously arranged, that 
although the most vivid and glaring colors of 
|the tropic zone were there, they were so deftly 

blended with the many tones of green from the 

bush and more modestly hued flowers, that the 
eye was never outraged by the floral blaze. 

As much taste, too, was displayed in the attire 
of the ladies, who shone in colors as bright and 

| harmonious as the flowers themselves, their happy 

| golden-bronze faces fairly rippling with smiles as 

| they welcomed their guests with all the fervor of 
their amiable, simple minds. 

There they were! a group to be admired by the 
veriest misanthrope; ranging from the thorough- 
bred Samoan with her splendid form and warm- 
tinted complexion to the light quarter-caste girl 
not to be distinguished from the pure white sitting 
in friendly chat by her side. 

While we were exchanging salutations, and, of 
course, admiring the baby, the festive kava bowl 
was produced, for the usual drink, without which 
no business or pleasure in Samoa can be trans- 
acted, and soon three of the prettiest maidens 
were seated round it masticating the seductive 
root for the brew. 

All the new hands crowded round to fathom 
the mysteries of preparation, and presently a 
brisk clapping of hands and a ceremonious “O 
ossi le ava e le titifa’—The kava is finished, let it 
be shared—proclaimed that the most serious rite 
of Samoan hospitality was about to be performed. 

This almost sacred ceremony over, performed 
in the most graceful manner by the three dusky 
Hebes presiding over the bowl, the party divided 
itself into congenial groups, and the chattering, 
laughing and discussion of other people’s affairs, 
so dear to all Samoans, went on until the chief 
function of the day, dinner, was announced, when 
each gentleman selected his partner or vice versa, 
and off all trooped to the feast. 
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Beneath the cool shelter of a large sylvan bower, 
formed with enormous boughs of the cocoanut- 
palm, bent together with their lace-like fringes 
drooping in pleasant confusion, and roofed with 
parti-colored pieces of ‘‘Tapa’’ or native cloth, 
were spread the national tablecloths, the huge, 
broad leaves of the banana. ‘‘Tables,’’ however, 
there were none to groan, but the ground was 
heavily burdened with a truly native profusion 
of good things. 

All the luxuries of the season were there; 
contributions from each element, birds from the 
air, beasts from the earth, and fish from the 
waters of the sea, whilst fire had lent its aid in 
preparing all. The reef itself, land at one moment, 
water the next, a sort of neutral ground, sub- 
scribed its share of luscious sea-worms, and many 
hideous though toothsome mollusca, while the 
entomological world was requisitioned for those 
rich, white grubs so dear to native gourmands. 

Heaped bounteously before us were pigs, big 
and little, roasted whole, fish of every sort, both 
cooked and raw, taro, yams, prawns and lobsters 
of the most delicate succulence, fowls in myriads, 
fat pigeons, and many kindred edibles with un- 
civilized names; in fact, every variety of native 
dish known to Samoan cookery lore. 

Before each guest, up-ended to form a cup, was 
placed a young, freshly-plucked green cocoanut 
with the top deftly split, but left on as a lid, and 
containing still its deliciously cool and slightly 
acid mil. 

All things being ready and the places of honor 
pointed out, each guest sat down on the clean 
mats, — cross-legged if he could manage it, — 
grace was solemnly said, and the feast began. 

Pleasantly located between two very bright and 
lively girls, one Samoan and the other half-caste, 
who never but when actually eating ceased to 
chatter and laugh, 1 soon found, piled up in 
front of me, an impracticable quantity of all sorts 
of tidbits which they had dexterously torn and 
twisted from everything within reach. 

It was no use protesting, they did what they 
liked; and until they were satisfied that it was a 
physical impossibility for me to eat or drink any 
more, I had to endure their kindly persecution. 

Dinner over, grace was again said, hands were 
scrupulously washed, and a general adjournment 
made to the “Fale Tele.’”’ The remains of the 
banquet were surrendered to the crowd of com- 
moners who were biding their turn at a respectful 
distance, and who in quick time caused every 
edible to disappear. 

Stretched luxuriously in picturesque groups on 
the soft, white mats, hosts and guests discussed 
the pleasant topics of the day, whilst flitting from 
group to group the merry daughters of the house 
deftly rolled their ‘‘seluis’’—cigarettes made in 
the dried banana leaf—and puffing them into a 
comfortable glow between their own lips pre- 
sented them with graceful 
favored guests. 

Presently, at a sign from the chief, sweet music 
burst forth, discoursed by a clever young half- 
caste girl on a concertina, but ere long the younger 
ladies of the party, voting this too slow, started 
a game of romps which, to my astonishment, 
proved to be the venerable, time-honored British 
kiss-in-the-ring, but great as were the attractions 
we did not think it good enough with the ther- 
mometer eighty-seven degrees in the shade. 

These mischievous maidens did, however, catch 
one white man, but he had only recently arrived, 
and for some purpose or other wished to ingratiate 
himself with the Samoans, and consequently fell 
an easy prey. 


obeisances to the 


It was most amusing to see this serious man, 
wearing a solemn smile and being made so thor- 
oughly ridiculous; but if he had only understood 
the remarks the people, whom he thought he was 
fascinating, passed upon him, he would have fled 
and we should have lost our fun. 

It was not to be expected that a born Samoan 
could withstand any sort of fun within reach, so 
at last our hosts themselves joined in the fray, 
and we despite our protestations soon found our- 
selves as busily occupied as ever a party of Lon- 
doners was in the good old days of Greenwich 
fair. 

A bowl of kava rallied us for a purely native 
game, ‘“‘Le lulu ma le moa,’’—The owl and the 
fowl,—in which the former, as represented by a 
strapping young damsel, faced the rest of the 
players, who, clasping each other round the waist, 
formed a long tail of “fowls,” from which the 
‘sowl’’—the only Samoan bird of prey—picked off 
its victims one by one. When all were captured, 
the ‘“‘owl” and the ‘fowl’’ embraced, which gave 
the signal for an indiscriminate osculatory scram- 
ble. 

Putting aside climatic inappropriateness, it was 
the roughest game that I ever joined in; during 
the struggle dresses and ornaments were torn to 
rags, but that didn't trouble the wearers much. 
They only laughed the more, tore off the hanging 
shreds, tied up the rents, and got ready for the 
next romp. 

There was no thought for the morrow in that 
blithesome crowd; present enjoyment was the sole 
thing with them, and how to get the most of it, 
their only care. The whole sport was carried on 
with such a genuine spirit of harmless fun and 
simple good-nature, that we could not help join- 
ing in the riot as heartily as our native friends. 

We did, however, during the pause for repairs, 
make one sly attempt to get away and be quiet, 
but it was no use, we were caught in the act, 
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recaptured, and given to understand by these vigor- 
ous young people that it was not “baa Samoa’’— 
Samoan custom—to retire from any national game 
in so clean and unrumpled a condition, although in 
our own opinion we were neither one nor the other. 

It was not long before another native romp was 
started to qualify us for retirement. 

One young lady proclaimed herself to be a tree, 
and, spreading her arms as branches, all but two of 
the players clung round her as birds roosting in her 
shelter. Of the two left one posed as a watchman 
guarding the precious chickens, the other as the 
owner of the poultry, who, counting them, walked 
away, leaving them in the watcher’s charge; but the 
guard was careless, and away flew one bird or more. 

Returning, the owner counted his fowls, missed 
one, thrashed their keeper, whom he lectured comi- 
cally, introducing all sorts of local jokes, and went 
off as before. 

More losses, more lectures, thrashings and person- 
alities, with ludicrous embellishments, and so on 
until all the birds were gone, the owner at last find- 
ing only the tree, which, after bandying a few smart 
words with him, itself took flight. 

Another signal for another indescribable mix,— 
and if we did not emerge from that scramble in the 
required state of wreck, it was not the fault of the 
lively daughters of those sunny climes. 

By this time the elders put a stop to the gambols, 
when the oldest titled lady of the family rose to make 
the usual after-dinner speech. 

She began to explain in a high nasal treble, and 
with much gesticulation, the cause of the feast, 
which, by the by, had been all day the least consid- 
ered party in it, and then went on to debate, with 
much complimentary exaggeration, upon all things 
connected therewith, and to proclaim the quantity 
and quality of the viands consumed. 

Her assertions with regard to quality I can person- 
ally vouch for, but alas! I was much constrained to 
blush for the polite mendacity of the ““Tamartai”— 
titled lady—in all she said respecting quantity. She 
multiplied everything by at least five; but she had 
miscounted, perhaps. 

Then came the inventory of all the festal furniture, 
and she triumphantly proclaimed at the top of her 
voice the many articles of fabulous value which had 
been used that day. 

According to Samoan custom, she made handsome 
presents to the principal guests, who, however, had 
previously been given to understand that the gifts 
were merely nominal, and not to be taken away. 

Through me a large roll of native cloth was pre- 
sented to the British nation, which, however, will 
have to suffer the loss of this valuable, through the 
secret treaty mentioned above. 

W. B. CHURCHWARD. 


— +e 





For the Companion. 


LOST IN MAMMOTH CAVE. 


I. The Guide’s Story. No, sir, I don’t hold my- 
self responsible. I don’t count the folks that I take 
into the cave, and I don’t count ’em when they come 
out. It’s my business to give each of ’em a torch, 
and tell ’em to keep close together and follow the 
guide. It’s every man’s business to count himself 
and see that he isn’t missing. 

As to this stranger and what happened to him, all 
I know is just as I tell you. 

It was the evening trip,—we make two trips a day, 
morning and evening,—and a different guide goes 
each time. On this particular evening I saw the 
party collected, about a dozen or so in all. I gave a 
torch to every one of them, and told them not to get 
scattered and to keep an eye on the light ahead. 
The torches were all right,—I always see to that 
myself,—and the cans were full of oil, and the wicks 
were trimmed, and everything was regular. 

We were to take the short route. There are two 


routes; one is fifteen miles long, counting the whole | 


way in and out again, clear to Mary’s Vineyard and 
round by Echo River and the Dead Sea. The other is 
seven miles long, and takes in Mammoth Dome, the 
Star Chamber and Fat Man’s Misery. 

We took the short one, as I say, and started in as 
usual. I made the regular stops, pointed out the 
different things, setting off red fire in one place and 
throwing up lighted rags in another, so as to show it 
all off. 

The folks were talking to each other and getting 
off jokes, sometimes asking me questions. How was 
I to know it wasn’t all right, and that one of them 
wasn’t there any longer? I heard no call, and every- 
thing went on just as it had done a hundred times 
before, and the folks themselves didn’t seem to miss 
any one, cither. 

So I took them through, and over the Bottomless 
Pit and back again, and out at last to the place above 
ground that we’d started from. And then they scat- 


tered up the’ hill to the hotel, laughing and talking, | 


and I went to my own room at the back of the house, 
over the kitchen, and turned in. It’s a tiresome trip 
when you have to take it every day, and there is not 
the same excitement in it when you've done it a few 
thousand times. 

I never thought of a poor fellow wandering around 
there in the dark, and never, maybe, to be found 
again, and folks laughing and talking, or sleeping 
safe and quiet over his head, while he was going mad 
with fright and danger down below them. 

But how were they to know? and how was I to 
know? I didn’t count them, as I say. 
fixed them all right to start with, and told ’em to 
keep close and not lose sight of my light ahead of 
them, what more could any man have done? 

That’s all I know of what happened that night. 





II. The Stranger’s Story. 1 was in the city of 
Louisville in October, Is8—, and, being within a few 
hours’ ride of Mammoth Cave, I resolved to see it 
before returning So I took the train one 
bright sunny morning, and by noon was at the rail- 


home. 


way junction, where a single car and engine were | 


waiting to convey passengers by a little narrow-gauge 
railroad to the Cave, twenty miles away. 

When we arrived at what was called the “hotel,” 
[ found it to be an irregular, shambling structure of 
wood, old and out of repair, and two stories high. 
The floors were uneven, the bedrooms small, with 
cheap, common furniture and bedding,—everything, 
in fact, about the house only multiplied the first 


When I had | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


impression of an uncared-for, rambling country tav- 
ern of the olden time. 

Finding that the next party to enter the Cave would 
not start till six o’clock that evening, I registered my 
name, and, after a dinner by myself in a queer old 
dining-room, went out for a stroll. 

After what I have said about the house, I feel 
bound to confess that a big modern hotel would have 
been out of keeping with the surroundings. All was 
wild and picturesque for miles around it; woods and 
rocks and low hills, and deep ravines with trees grow- 
ing down the sides, and dark depths into which the 
sun never seemed to have shined; hardly a sign of 
civilization anywhere. 

When, in a deep wood, I came across a dilapidated 
old negro trying to shoot a gray squirrel with a 
single-barrelled shot-gun which might have come 
from Noah’s ark, he seemed to be a natural part of 
this queer, out-of-the-world place, and the report of 
his gun when he missed the squirrel sounded dread- 
fully loud in the solemn stillness that was every- 
where. 

Except for the old darkey and his gun, it might 
have been the first day after the world had been 
finished, and myself the first man who had ever 
broken its solitude. 


| 
what a wonderful thing the Mammoth Cave is. 

After the first half mile or so, the party had not 
kept close together. A few were always with the 
guide, but the rest straggled behind in twos and 
threes, stopping here and there to examine some 
curious formation, and then hastening on to rejoin 
| those whose lights could be seen twinkling ahead in 
| the darkness. 

I was last of all, and not knowing any of the 
party, and being too much impressed by everything 
around me to care to talk, I followed on by myself, 
and was well satisfied to be alone. 

There was apparently no danger; the main avenue 
was so wide and shut in by a natural wall of rock on 
both sides that there seemed to be no possibility of 


the lights ahead of me from view, a few steps brought 
them always into sight again; and even when we had 
left it and had gone into some narrower way, the 
rocky wall seemed to lead us straight onward, and 
though the guide had told us not to lose sight of each 





| other, and to keep as much together as possible, it | 


seemed an unnecessary caution. 
I gained greater confidence at every step, and at 
| length, in the Avenue of Flowers that I have told 


| the effect was weird and beautiful, and we could see 


missing it, and though its winding course often hid | 
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shook it to see how much oil might still be left in it; 
there was a chance yet that I could get back to the 
| main avenue and wait there for the party’s return, 
| and with almost a hope I got up for a fresh start. 
But which way had I come into this room? I was 
standing in the midst of total blackness, except for 
| the little circle of light made by my lamp, and any 
| idea of direction was impossible. Yet something 
must be done, and I went forward until I came to the 
| wall, and followed it round until I reached at last a 
narrow passage which opened from it. 

Now was this the same passage by which I had 
come before? and would I only be going back again? 
I couldn’t tell; it was a miserable, horrible uncer- 
tainty. But it might be the way out to life and liberty, 
and I entered it and went rapidly along. 

I halloed as I hurried onward, and once or twice I 
thought I heard an answering cry, but faint and far 
away. Iwas so sure of it once that I stopped and 
laughed out loud, and sent my loudest yell in answer, 
and then listened, thinking surely that I heard the 
faint response again. 
| Then I would think I saw the blessed lights dancing 
| ahead of me, and my heart leaped in terror lest they 
| would be out of sight before I could reach them or 
| make them hear, and I would rush on until my breath 





It was growing dusk when I got back to the hotel, you of, I stopped to knock off one of the stone rosettes | failed me, and I would lean against the wall to rest, 


and supper was already over, so I had a hurried meal 
by myself again, and then went outside, where I 
found the party for the excursion already assembled. 


There were about fifteen persons in all, and as I | break off the flower it was a harder job than I had ex- | 


was unacquainted with any of them, I silently added 
myself to the company. A small tin lamp, lighted, 
and suspended in a wire frame to keep the flame 
from our clothes, was given to each of us, and we 
started off through the gathering darkness in single 
file. 

A little way from the house we went down by a 
narrow path into a deep ravine about fifty feet wide. 
The sides of the ravine rose steeply up on either hand 
when we had reached the bottom, and in front of us 
and still farther down we could see a great blackness 
that filled the ravine from side to side: it was the 
entrance to Mammoth Cave. 

We clambered down some rough stone steps one 
after the other, and found ourselves on a level 


| as a memento of my visit. 


| I had to search for a stone to use as a hammer, and 
| it took a little time to find one, but when I tried to 


| pected, and at last the stone broke in my hand. Sol 
gave up the attempt, and hurried after my compan- 
ions. 

They were not in sight,—that is, I could see no 
lights ahead,—but I was sure of coming on them at 
the next turn, and I felt no alarm. I walked on 
rapidly, keeping close to the wall and watching for 
the twinkle of a lamp, and surprised to think how 
far ahead the others had gone in the little time I had 
stayed behind them. 

But no lights appeared, and on raising my lamp to 





flowers there! 
I started to go across the avenue to the other side, 
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with the great arch of blackness that faced us; and 
| it was with mingled feelings of awe and curiosity 
| that I passed under the over-arching ledge of rock, 
| and stopped to look back from the midnight gloom 
| around me at the faint, dusky light outside, and then 
turned and followed my companions. 

could only have foreseen what was to happen before 
I would see that outward light again! 

| I will not attempt to describe what has been so 
often described already. I knew in a general way 
| that there were winding avenues, and rooms, and 
| stalactites hanging from the roofs, but I had expected 
| to find everything on a small scale, a sort of peep- 
| show underground — and it was the immensity of 
everything which surprised me. 


The main avenue, along which we walked, was | 


always at least thirty feet wide, and sometimes a 
hundred, and the roof of it was from forty to seventy 
| feet above our heads. 

We came to great rooms, two or three hundred feet 
wide and as many feet long, and over a hundred feet 
high, with huge boulders scattered about, which must 
have been carried down by a river that once poured 

through the cave and out into the ravine by which we 
| had entered, and there were stalactites hanging from 
| the roofs—not long, slender needles of white, as I had 
imagined them, but immense grayish columns which 





| began above instead of below, some of them almost | 


| reaching the ground, and some only part way. 

Then there was an avenue a mile long, whose walls 
were covered by myriads of rosettes that seemed to 
have been carved in stone, cave-flowers curiously 
| twisted into floral clusters and garlands, and there 
| were rooms with drifts of snowy crystals on the 
| rocky floors, the ceilings being so thickly covered 
with the same substance that the firing of a pistol 
would bring it down like the flakes of a snow-storm. 

When we left the main avenue and went into the 
side passages, sometimes so narrow that we had to 
go in single file, and then again suddenly opening into 
another great room, there were always new marvels 
to greet us, not least amongst them the little wooden 
bridge over the Bottomless Pit, across which we went 
and heard how a man had once let himself be lowered 
by arope toa depth of three hundred feet into the 
black chasm. 

All this and a great deal more we could see dimly 
by the light of our lanterns; and when the guide 
lighted oiled rags which he had with him and tossed 
them up into the air, and when he would go off by 
| himself to some big rock and set off a lot of red fire, 


If I had known then to what I was going,—if I | 


but three steps brought me suddenly up against a 
rocky wall—I had missed my way. 
But 1 couldn’t be far out of the right road, and I 
hurried back again as fast as I could go, holding my 
| lantern high up so as to see the flowers when I should 
come to them. Just as I thought that I must be at 
the place, the wall at my side disappeared. 

I went several steps toward where it had been a 
moment before, thinking that the passage had grown 
wider, but there was.no wall there, and I knew that I 
had come somehow into one of the large rooms. 

For the first time I began to feel frightened; I 
halloed as loud as I could, and again, louder and 
| louder! but there was no answer, and the gloom 
around me seemed to be of a deeper blackness, and 
the awful stillness to be more appalling. 

I stood still and tried to keep my senses about me, 
and to think it all out calmly. I remembered that 
the guide had told us that if any one got lost, he must 
instantly blow out hi¢ light and sit down, and not 
move from the spot; for so long as his light was 
burning he would try to find his way out, and he 
would only go farther wrong, and his only hope was 
to remain where he was until he was missed, and a 
guide would come and find him. 

But then, didn’t I know that I must be near the 
right avenue, and that I must surely find it if I went 
alittle farther? Ah, yes, that was exactly what the 
guide said that a lost man would think, and that he 
must not think, but blow out his light and sit down. 


blow it out. 

But that little light had suddenly become my only 
friend, and though it only threw its rays on a few feet 
around me it was a cheery thing to see, and the 
thought of being utterly alone in the silent blackness 
was overwhelming. Still, it wouldn’t be for many 
hours, and as soon as I was missed they would come 
to search for me, and I took the lamp again and 
gathered all my resolution to blow it into darkness, 
when a fearful thought shot across my mind. 

Who was to miss me? And how would any one 
ever know? 

My heart seemed to stop beating, as I remembered 
that I had stayed behind the rest of the party and 
had spoken to no one; they would never miss me; 
they would leave the Cave as they had entered it, and 
go their ways in the morning, and never think of me 
again. 

The cold sweat broke out on me as I realized my 
true position, and I was thankful that my little tin 





lamp was still burning. I took it up and hugged it, I 


the wall to make sure that I was still in the Avenue | 
of Flowers, I saw to my dismay that there were no | 


Accordingly, I sat down and took up my lamp to | 


| with a sickening fear of the dreadful possibility that 
| I might be only going away from help instead of 
toward it. 

And then I knew, as if some one had told me, that 
| my nerves were being strung to a greater tension 
| than they could bear, and that if it lasted much 
| longer there would be danger of my brain giving way. 
| But the impulse to hurry on was irresistible; a kind 
| of madness to reach the other members of the party, 
| a desperation to free myself from the horror of a 
living death, seized me and impelled me onward. I 
broke into a run. I felt rather than knew that the 
avenue I was in was winding or changing, and as I 
was rushing wildly along I ran into some broken 
| stones, which must have fallen from the roof, and 
| pitching forward I fell headlong, and the lamp went 
with me and was extinguished in the fall; I was in 
total darkness! 

I do not know whether the fall had stunned me, or 
whether it was the numbness of despair which from 
that moment seemed to settle on my brain. I sat up 
and felt in all my pockets for a match, going through 
it mechanically and without the least hope of finding 
one, for I knew that there was no match there. 

I saw as in a waking dream the world outside,—my 
friends at home, my partners in business, the whole 
round of work and pleasure on which the next day’s 
sun would be shining, but I saw it as a dead man 
might see it in his grave. 

The darkness around me was not the darkness of 
the upper world, which is merely the absence of the 
sun—it was a blackness into which the sun had never 
shone, a dense, impenetrable blackness walled in and 
roofed over and buried underground; the stillness 
was not the stillness of the upper air, broken by the 
continuous murmur of nature if by nothing more—it 
was a silence that was part of the awful blackness, a 
voiceless, terrible void. I sat there in the midst of it, 
conscious in a dumb, dazed way, that I was the man 
who was sitting there, that with life and light and 
friends so near me I could never reach them—I was 
buried alive! 

I am not quite sure of what happened afterward. I 
know that the first impulse to find my way out re- 
mained with me, and that though I often sat down 
with the intention of remaining in that spot to die, 
the impulse to go on would raise me up again, and 
push me forward. 

I have no idea where I went, nor how long a time I 
was thus blindly wandering. I remember once getting 
up and groping my way along by the wall, and that 
after awhile I felt a curious softness under my feet, 
and that I stooped down and touched it, and knew 
that it was sand, and that soon afterward my feet 
| were suddenly cold and wet, and I knew that I had 
| stepped somehow into water. 


I gave some exclamation in my surprise, and a 
hundred voices seemed to answer me, calling and 
calling for along time before they died away, with a 
mournful, wailing sound. 

I remember thinking that I would turn back, and 
that I knew that these were the voices of men who 
| had been lost before me. 
| I think, but Iam not sure, that I tried to find the 
| wall of the passage by which I had come, putting out 
my hands in the darkness, and then that a strange 
'deadness came over me, and that the awful silence 
| and blackness seemed to come at last into my brain. 


| III. The Doctor’s Story. I have read the above 
| manuscript, and the writer of it has asked me to com- 
| plete it. 
I was attending a medical congress at Louisville in 
| October last, and I went with a party of friends to see 
| Mammoth Cave. We arrived at night, and entered 
the Cave the next morning with a guide, to take the 
| long route and see as much as possible. 
| Toward the end of our inward journey we had 
come to Echo River, and after waking the echoes, 
| which sounded on for ten seconds after the voice had 
| ceased, we were about to get into the boat to be rowed 
across, when the guide, who had gone off a little in 
| order to light up the scene, gave a sudden cry, “Great 
Jerusalem, if here aint a dead man!” 

We hurried to the spot, and by the dim light of our 
lanterns saw him bending over the body of an appar- 
| ently lifeless man. I put my fingers on the pulse and 
| could detect no motion, but on tearing open his vest 
!and shirt and putting my ear to his heart I could 

hear the faintest possible heart-beat. 

There was no need to ask how he came to be in 
such a strange position; it was plain that he must 
have lost his way, and have dropped at last where we 
found him, dying from exhaustion, and the terrible 

| strain upon brain and nerves. 

The rest can be told in few words. We took the 
oars and seats out of the boat and made a litter, and 
laying the man upon it we hurried toward the out- 
ward air as fast as the circumstances would allow. 

On reaching the mouth of the Cave, one of our 
party ran up to the hotel for some brandy, which I 
forced into the stranger’s throat, and after rubbing 
him and employing the medical means usual in such 
cases I had the satisfaction of seeing him return 
slowly to consciousness. 

His prostration was plainly due not so much to 
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hunger as to the severe mental and nervous strain to | 
which he had been subjected while lost in the Cave. I | 
could understand from my own journey through that | 
vast and gloomy labyrinth how fearful such an expe- 
rience might be, and I had him carried to the hotel | 
and put to bed, where I watched by him for the rest | 
of the day. | 

By the next morning he was in a fair way to be 
himself again, and was able to tell me the main 
incidents of his singular adventure, and by comparing | 
dates I found that he had been for two nights and one | 
day in a situation which would have driven most men 
stark mad. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that his aimless 
wanderings had led him at last to Echo River, or he 
might have fallen in some untravelled passage of the 
Cave, and his fate have been forever unknown. 

No blame can be attached to the guide, who plainly 
did everything that could be required for the safety 
of the party in his charge. My own share in it was 
really too slight to be worth mentioning, and I merely 
add these few lines by request to complete the fore- 
going narrative of a strange and terrible experience. 

W. RICARD. 
tor 


\ SOCIETY QUEEN WHO ABDICATED. 


Two of the prettiest girls in a town where pretty 
girls are by no means rare have recently passed the 
point beyond which they cannot with propriety be 
spoken of as “girls.” Both of them once possessed 
unusual beauty; both were considered, though in 
widely different ways, attractive. They were spoken 
of as “belles” in the circle in which they moved. 

One of them, who, with a little touching up of the 
cheeks and eyebrows, and the assistance of a skilful | 
dressmaker, is yet handsome, still considers herself a | 
‘belle,’ and makes her desire for admiration and | 
social uncomfortably evident. She is | 
unmerciful in her criticism of the younger girls who | 
are just entering her set; she likes to snub and 
disconcert them; she speaks of them as “‘chits” and 
schoolgirls. She has no feminine friends, and, as her 
old admirers marry or desert her, she finds her native 
place growing more and more dull, and finally gets 
out of it as often as possible. 

Every summer, with many huge trunks filled with 
gorgeous clothes, she goes to a large hotel at some 
gay resort and spends the season in “showing off.” 
Some people laugh at her, but there are some who 
admire, and she will be able, doubtless, to play at 
being belle a few years longer. 

The other belle belongs to a family rich in children, 
beauty, health and good-temper. Her dresses have 
never been costly nor especially elegant, but no one 
ever stopped to think what she had on. She is still 
pretty, without touching up, but the first fresh bloom 
of her beauty has departed, and people are beginning | 
to lament that she doesn’t marry. 

Not that they make ill-natured remarks on the 
subject, but they say she is not the kind of person 
who ought to be “ 

She is so capable, so domestic, so sweet-tempered, | 
so fitted to be a wife and mother, that she ought cer- | 
tainly to be the mistress of « home. 

It is rumored, moreover, that she has had a great 
many offers; and it is known, though not through 





supremacy 





an old maid.” 


her telling of them, that she has had several. To be 
sure, in talking over her suitors the gossips agree 


that they were nice enough young men, but none of 
them half good enough for ker. It seems to be on 
general principles only that they wish she had mar- 
ried. 

Meanwhile, before any one realizes what she is 
doing, or that she means to do it, still less to think it 
is time for her to do it, it is found that this belle has 
abdicated! There is no formal announcement of the 
fact, but so it is. 

She goes seldom to parties. 
theatricals or pose in tableaux; she “manages” 
instead for those who do. At church fairs, she is 
found no longer as flower-girl, or peasant waitress, 
or gypsy fortune-teller in coins and gay scarfs; instead, 
she smiles at you aross the apron table, or shares the 
distracting labors of the supper committee, or is | 
placed in charge of the children’s march. 

As sweet, serene, and gay as ever, she shares the 
enjoyment of every festal oceasion, rr adds to its | | 
charm. But people come to her now with compli- | 
ments, not for herself, but for her sister next in age, 
just budding into womanly beauty; or for the little | 
brother, Who played the page so well; or the younger 
sister, who was so quaint and graceful in the minuet. 
She flushes with pride and pleasure, as such pleasant 
things are said to her. 

She is yet more pleased when a gracious word is 
spoken concerning the other sister, the shy and awk- 
ward one, not blessed with the family beauty; and 
takes pains herself to mention when the rest are 
praised, how sweet-tempered that one is, and how 
helpful at home. What she herself is at home, only 
the tired housewife whose burden she lifts, and the 
little flock to whom she is asecond mother, will ever 
know. 

One cannot be a belle for a whole life. The time 
comes when, if a girl would not be pushed down, she 
must step down—unless, indeed, she will step up 
instead. That it is always possible to do; and she 
who does it loses nothing and gains much. Even her 
beauty often does not vanish, but merely changes in 
kind. 

People 


She ceases to act in 


may not say so often, “How pretty she 
looks !’? but they will be more than ever likely to say, 
‘*How lovely she is!” 


— | 
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HOW HE TOLD. 


simple are found on more careful reflection to be full 
of mystery, and, on the other hand, things which to 
begin with look quite inexplicable sometimes turn 
out to be simple as a bc. 

When a certain lawyer first opened an office in | 
Portland, says an exchange, he astonished his friends | 
by telling them that, ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, when he heard footsteps on the stairs, he could | 
tell whether or not the person was coming to his 
office. 

On being questioned as to how he did it, he said 
that he always made up his mind that they were not 
coming to his office, and ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred he was right. 


Many things which at first sight seem perfectly | 


THE YOUTH’S 


einen i of confidence. — Sufferers from Bron- | 
chial Troubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat | 
— try “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They are uni- 
yversally considered superior to all other articles used | 

tor similar purposes, and can be freely used with safe- | 

ty. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. | 

| 

| 

} 


~~ 


“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten | 
years, BURNETT’s KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE | 


| CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering | 


in like manner.” S. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth St., | 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 











COMPANION. 
——- “IMPROVED 


BROADCAST 
SEED SOWER. 


Sows all kinds of grain and 
cleaned grass seed ; does bet- 
ter work than can be done 
by any other means. Ten 
acres of wheat have been 
sown in one hour with it. 
Saves its cost with less than 
: one day’s use. Any one can 
operate it. Price, only $5. 
Send for descriptiv e = 
lar and name of nearest 
agent. GOODELL, CO.» 
Antrim, N. H., Sole Man: 











“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 





A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, et ee 10.00 
A S125. 00 Top Buggy, . e ° . ° 

A2To agon Scale, . . « e 40.00 
A $40. 00 Road Cart, °. ee e 15.00 
A $15.00 Buggy Harness, ° e .50 
A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3.00 
A 4 lb. Family or Store Scale, 00 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. ‘Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Iil. 


SUN-LAND. 


** Life in Southern California.”’ 








Send 20 cents for the two: 


( TIMES Annual No. (48 pages). 
) WEEKLY MIRROR (12 pages). 
(Standard publications.) 
Or send $2.00 for af MIRROR 52 weeks (624 
large pages). Full and valuable information about 
the most famous section of the Union. } 
__TIMES-MIR ROR CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Joo jeans 








Don’t forget the Extraordinary afer made on 
the 3d cover of the New Year’s No. of THE a. 
There are only a few days left to get for One Dollar 
what will cost you $2.00 later. It will be worth your 
while to reread that page, as it applies to experienced 
business men, boys, young men and women alike. Don’t 
delay. SeyMouR Eaton, Pus., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 





FLOWER FOOD 


e- Ww. oe ed oleae 
8. 
F q~4 Sunes _—e ted me Swi : 
} greet success; produced vigorous :} 
and bri Lee textured leaf. 3 


























IN“ OR“ NEW YORK. 


SEEDS @ Johnson 


& Stokes’ ~ & Stokes’ 
"GARDEN AND FARM Mt AND FARM MANUAL FOR FOR 1890, 





ever offered. On receipt 
of 10 centsin cash or 
stamps we will mailit,to- 
gether with a large pack- 
et of our new cabbage 





and late, catalogue price a which alone is 20 cen 
Market Gardeners write fur Special Prices. Mention this paper 


OHNSON & STOKES, 
217 & 219 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 
FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CoO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 








| 
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Skin a Scalp 
nb 
by the 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuTicuRA REMEDIES in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and beau- 
| tifying the skin, and in curing, torturing, disfiguring, 
| itching, scaly and pimp rly diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of 
CuTicuRA, the great skin’ Cure, and CuTicuRA Soap, 
an _ exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood disease, 
from pimples to serofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurA, c.; SOAP, 5c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Zc eepere. by the PoTTeR DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Ma 
Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
re Pimples, blackheads, chapped and “tad skin 3 
et pr evented by Cu TICURA SOAP. ws 





~ Dull Aches, “Pains and “Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain killing plaster. 25 cents. 














This Heart is stamped on the 
inside of the best Congress Shoes. 
Ask your shoe dealer about it 


™ = GOODYEAR” 
ZEPHYRS. 







The best RUBBER OVERSHOE_ for 
Ladies and Gentlemen ever made. Very light, 
healthy, handsome and durable. Manufactured 
by the “WALES GOODYEAR” RUBBER CO., 

AUGATUCK, CONN. [Established 1845.] 
Ladies sizes, 2to 7 Price 65 cents. 
Gents - 6 to 10 = 

Widths, either Slim, Medium, or Full. 

Sent by mail to any address, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 

G. S. SIDNEY, 49 Warren St., New York. 
Send for list of “Wales Gooayear” Specialties. 


CC, SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
ALASKA SEALSKIN GAR. 
MENTS AND ALL LEAD. 
ING FASHIONABLE 


“ 


FASHIONABLE 


$170 FOR VERY BEST. 

No. 124 WEST 42p ST., 
No. 103 PRINCE ST., N. Y. 
FASHION-BOOK MAILED 
FREE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
BUYERS. 














COTT'SFLOWERS 


S' Years’ Experiencein 
growing our strong and reliabl 


Rar eBeautit ful, New wers, sent 
FRE now. 


E to any address. Seng yes 


rL-ROS ES Ssearserecias 


altiesin PLANTS,BULBS, 


EEDS of extra choice quality: 


Novelties of grout beauty. Handsomely illustrated C gue fo fully discribing 
ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa 











THE STORRS & 


SEED 


EVERYTHINGIN nan N 
RA REST NEW. 
Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 0 
about 150 pages, containing a certificate good fo 
ten cents in seeds, e Or send for our 82 pag: 
abridged catalogue and price-list free. 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 













Plants, Roses, Shrub 

Fruit and Ornamenta 

Tiges, Gare Vines, 
I Fruit etc. 


Heat a 


HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 
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FRSONS MAMMQ 


Canes son 


3s, ©28%), Va 
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a BITTERFLYPANSY 


THE MAMMOTH BUTTERFLY PANSY is a selection 


of the 


largest flowers and grandest colors of 


this beautiful strain. Many of the flowers will 
measure three inches across, and the colors 
are perfectly dazzling, consisting of BLUE, ORANGE, 
CARMINE, BLACK, WHITE, BRONZE, CRIMSON, eto., marked 
and commingled in all conceivable and wonder- 
ful ways. So highly do we value this new ard 

exquisite strain that we illustrate them by 


a grand colored plate in our Catalogue of 
this year. 
Seed mixed all colors, per packet, 40 cents; 


2 packets for $1; 


Free by mail. 


7 packets@or $2; 12 packets for $3. 
Plain directicns how to raise fine blooming 


plants from the seeds accompany each packet. 
With every order for a single packet or more wiil be sent, graus, our 
superb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” (the price of which is 25 cents) 


on condition that you will say in qmhat paper 
orders for THREE, SEVEN or TWELVE packets can 


ou saw this otvertisoment. Club 
ave the Catalogue sent, when 


desired, to the separate address of each*member comprising the club. 





| of those who desire something 





YOU RUN NO RISK. 


FURS, WILL SELL THIS | 
CLOSE. | 


FITTING GARMENT, IN| 
THREE LENGTHS, FOR 
LADIES OF GOOD FIG. 
URE. PRICE, $135, $150, 





| white blossoms, a 





The Jemess-Miller Model Bodice 


This Garment meets the wants 


Patent applied for. 


in a Boned Waist to take the 
place of the Corset, and is mod- 
elled on lines that give with 
comfort a graceful figure. 

Manufactured in two 
lies of white material. 


Boned with Genuine Whalebone. 


Trimmed with torchon 
lace and drawing ribbon, 
the latter giving a dainty finish 
and providing a means for mak- 
ing the Yoke fit neatly. 

The. Front is Dees 


quali- 


and the Back la 


Sizes kept in Stock are: 
20 waist, 30 bust,) to and inciu- 
ding (82 waist, 42 bust). 

PRI Cc 


ES. 
Style 701, Regular Length, American Coutil (white only) ,$1.75. 
701, Long Waist, 2.00. 
ve 710, Regular Length, Fine Jean, 5 
710, Long Waist, 

In stating size, take a snug measure around the waist 
outside of the dress, and order one size smaller. 
Will be sent by mail, poston ae. on receipt of the 
price. One Good Agent wanted in every city. Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
What! BUNKER HILL 








CUSTOM PANTS FOR $3.00? 





y=. we eames first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guar- 
antee every pair, for style, work- 
manship and materials, to be the 
best in the world for the money. 
ow is it done? We have 
large capital, many years’ expe- 
rience, buy our materials for cash, 
make all our own goods, and sell 
for cash. You become the middle- 
man and retailer and save their 
profits. Goods exchanged or money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00, 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


|GET THE BEST | 


Send six cents with your 
address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 











paren clea 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion, 


'BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO.. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








This excellent variety is diatingeished from all others 
by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the a stand- 
ing up |: like a tree without sup) <0 fos an: 
very Banks wk of large, tomatoes, bn 

smooth, and of fine Savors "it i Sextremely early 
and entirely free from rot ; the — are very curly and 
of a very dark en, - Eh, k, the plant 

ry ornament’ as well as —F. 


"FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior gualts ity, fi 
and crisp, of a dark green color, growing 
inches in length, and immensely cankasiee. 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


IS ALL HEAD and SURE IEAD. Very 
uniform in_ size, firm and GR in oA, excellent in 


uality, and xe good keeper. A , of Penn 
Yan RY a head which weighed 6436 pounds. 
ro 4 xii ‘send a Packet each of Tomato, Cucumber 


ith my ny ened Catalogue, for only 
2 ry on ts in Silver or Stamp 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


This rapid Vine, with its beautiful 

shaped leaves, rt green peculiar foliage, and laciicate 
a delicious cinnamon fragrance, 
feet in a single season, and 
for —— ns or Verandas is without é 

will oend 3 BU nL. Bs FREE, and + 

to a person sending me 25 cents for the 

Tre ery bern Collection, the bulbs will wth pe 
5 ‘Beautiful Vines cy the same in every respect 
n selling One Dollar. Address plainly 

FRANK FINCH, (Boxc.) CLYDE,N.Y. 
Every person sending SILVER. for this collec. 
tion will receive extra a large Packet of FINCH’S 

Perfection Tettnee. the fine variety ever grown. 


GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 

The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose is the 
choicest of flowers; spikes of pure white ; 
Zz y double — of grea at oes 6 large 


will grow from a 








¢; the beautiful new snow-white Glad- 
iolus, never before offered. 35c each. 
Fuller’s New Giant Pansy seed, 5 pack- 
ages, magnificent sorts, for 25c. Selection 
of 10 choice packages of flower seeds for 
25c. Beautiful catalogue sent free, 
J. ROSCOE, FULLER & CO., 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
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OLD-TIME WHIPPINGS. 


“A boy cannot be whipped amiss,’’ said a school- 


master of the olden time; “because if he has not just 
done a piece of mischief he is just going to do it.” 


In the days of this school-tyrant, the cane, the rattan | 


and the “clapper” were in almost hourly use. 


The author of “Sketches of Brooklne”’ describes 
the “clapper,” the principal instrument of punish- 
ment used by Master Adams, a teacher who made 
his mark on his pupils. 

It was a circular piece of leather, 
an inch thick and five inches in diameter, with a 
round hole in the centre. A stout leather handle, 
flexible and stiff, two feet long, was attached to the 
circular piece, and made it suitable for spanking. 
Master Adams kept this “clapper” at his boarding- 
house, where the first culprit in the morning was sent 
to bring it, that he might, while on the way, reflect 
on what was in store for him. 

Another instrument of punishment, the “unipod,” 
—suggested by the Latin tripod,—was a stool with 
only one leg and that in the middle. On this the 


three-quarters of 


offender was seated, and of course had to strain his | 


muscles to prevent gravitation bringing on a fall. 

On a long, low seat in front of the first row of 
desks sat the little ones, ranging from four to six 
years of age, who were called up once in the forenoon 
and once in the afternoon to name the letters of the 
alphabet. The rest of the time they were expected 
to “sit up straight and keep still,” something which 
no bright, healthy child is able to do, for even an 
hour. 

One day the little children disturbed the master by 
their uneasiness. He laid one child face downward 
on the platform-floor. Another and another was laid 
beside him, then others piled upon them, till he had 
made a pyramid, with the greatest rogue on top. 
Then he seized the “clapper,”’ and applied it to the 
topmost child, while groans and cries in every key 
proceeded from the squirming pile. 

The public opinion which in these days hardly 
tolerates the moderate whipping of school-children, 
is a revulsion from the cruel whippings of a former 
generation. The present method may be weak; the 
old method was certainly unjust, not to say barbarous. 


+o — 
STRICT ECONOMY. 


Science brings about economy, and in these days 
of varied manufactures, and perfect facilities for 
carrying them on, there is very little waste material 
in any branch of trade. The Sunday Call in deserib- 
ing the slaughter of cattle at Newark, N. J., says 
that no part of a steer is lost, save its dying breath. 


Nothing is wasted, from the tip of the tongue to 
the brush on the end of the tail. Phe blood is caught, 
and sold to make albumen for sugar refineries and 
other manufactures, or to form a cheap substitute 
for the hard rubber and other plastic material used 
in the manufacture of buttons. When the meat is 
dressed, the contents of the stomach are removed, 
dried, and baled as manure, and the stomach itself is 
prepared as tripe. 

The hide goes to the tanner, the head is skinned 
and denuded of flesh for the sausage-maker, the horns 
go to the comb-maker, who knocks out the pith and 
sells it to the glue manufacturer, who is ever ready 
to take all the refuse from any part of the steer. The 
horny coverings of the hoofs are almost as useful as 
horn for making buttons and similar articles, and the 
feet can be weed for oil and glue. 

The shinbones make the finest of bone handles, 
and all the rest of the bony structure, which the 
butcher is unable to sell with the meat, finds its way 


eventually to the manufacturer of bone fertilizer and | 


bone-black. 

A few of the tails are utilized, in cold weather, in 
the manufacture of oxtail soup, but usually “the tail 
goes with the hide,” and becomes spoiled for domes- 
tic use while lying about in the tannery. Every 


scrap of the animal’s skin, even the pate, as the skin | 


of the head is called, is used, in one way or another, 
and the refuse of the tanneries becomes an important | 
part of the income of those establishments. 


—_——_+or—__—__ 
ONLY A MESSENGER. 


An imperial courier from Pekin conveyed, not long 
since, to the viceroy of Canton the news of his trans- 
fer to another province. The following description 
of his reception shows how accurately Chinese eti 
quette discriminates between the office and the man: 


Arriving at the viceroy’s yamen in the afternoon, 
he was received with a salute of nine guns. Eve ry 
one of the doors from the outer gate into the sanctum 
sanctorum of the viceroy was instantly thrown open, 
and the courier, dismounting from his horse, was met 
by the viceroy in richly embroidered robes of state. 

After reetings, the courier was conducted into the 
great hall of justice, where a table with incense and 
candles was set facing northward. The courier 
walked up to the table, and took from the folds of 


his dress the imperial edict, gorgeous in yellow satin, | 


and with averted face, unfurled the roll in front of | 
the viceroy. 

Suddenly every one in the room, from the vice roy | 
to his lowest attendant, fell down on his knees and 
performed nine prostrations, at the end of which, all 
still kneeling, the courier read out, in a sonorous, 
sing-song style, the imperial command. The viceroy 
then rose, and taking the edict in both hands, raised 
it aloft. 

The courier then retired, not a word having been 
spoken; but instead of going out as he had come in, 
by the front door, he went by an obscure side door 
suitable to his rank, for as soon as the edict was 
delivered he reverted to his own rank, and, being 
now without a message, lost all his honors as an | 
imperial messenger. A few moments before he was | 
treated as almost an emperor; now he was only a | 
small official. 

_ «> — 


HIS WORST WAY. 


General Singleton, of Quincy, Ill., who was one of 
the young lawyers of Springfield when Abraham 
Lincoln was a verdant youth there, tells the following 
laughable story of Lincoln’s ability, or lack of ability, 
to dance well: 


The bevy of young ladies to which Miss Todd be- | 
longed before her marriage to Mr. Lincoln used to | 
indulge in a great deal of good-natured sport at his 
expense. 

One evening at a party Mr. 
Miss Todd and said, 
Todd, 
way. ’ 

The young lady accepted the inevitable, and they | 
hobbled around the room together, for by no stretch 
of the imagination could Mr. Lincoln’s gyrations be 
looked upon as dancing. 

When Miss Todd had returned to her seat, one of 
her mischievous companions said, ‘Well, Mary, did 
he dance with you the worst way?” ; 

“Yes,” she replied, with sparkling eyes 
worst. 


Lincoln approached | 
in his peculiar idiom, “Miss | 
I should like to dance with you the worst | 


» ‘the very 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. (Adv. 

ie ‘ 


The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. [Adv. 





SEEDS 6 pkts. of my ny choc est Flower Seeds, 0c. Beau- | 
tiful catalogue free. F.B. Mills, Thorn Hill, N.Y. 





TAMPsS, Agts. wanted ata good commission to sell 
stamps. Prizes to all agts. P.S. Johnson, Sale m, Mass. 











STAMP sheets. Big com. Green & Co., Medfore t, Mass. 
EIRS or others wishing to sell eanaien or un- 
divided part of J; ty estate in Boston, 
Our ere illustrated circular on Dress 
FREE: Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co., Quincy, Ill. 
$5 Lines not under horses’ feet. Write waster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., ING Mich. 
_ or Jonathan.” BSH’ N& CO., ee Wash. 
YOUNG ME aw aa to ite Tele 
Cost of learning low. Particulars free. 
Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


address R. H. urt St, Boston, Mass. 
to $Sa day, Samples worth h $2.15 F ‘REE. 
re 
ALL ABOUT WEW STATE OF etn W 
Send stamp for a rte INGTO 
waghy. 
Best Telegraph Scho 
existence. 





= ( Brown’s } % Your 
s Boots 
. French pa 
SRvinavi: \ Dressing) shoes. 


press $3. Circular 
a Send 
2 stamps for cata- 


S # Ch hea 
Printin: 





logue of presses, &c., to KELSEY & CO. Meriden.Conv | 


STUDY Thorough and practical in- | 

struction given by Mar in 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, 





Penmanship, Shorthand, ete. Low 
rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad- 
dress, BRYANT & } STRATTON ’s COLLEGE, Buffalo, New Y ork. 


A HANDSOME COMPLEXION 


is one of the greatest charms a womaD can possess. 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives it. 


< 
\ L? ‘\ 
Cc ame” P = 
Learn Shorthand. Old School. Largest in the world. 
Circulars free. Willis’s College Shorthand, Springfield,O. 


TELEGRAPHY zs 2 


Sheseustiy taught at East- 
man College, Po’kee sie,N- Y. apemerelew. Lines 
furnished with com) a ig rators. Address for cata- 


ogue CARRINGT NAL ES, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. _ 


REELY’S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 


Only play to do it. 
Sold Everywhere. (By mail, =. | 
__715 Washington St., Boston. — 


F ENC PRICES REDUCED 


Heavy Netting. Best made. 


STEEL WIRE.) Catalogue [ REE. Write | 
EDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 




















THE Most py Foop | 
| Rinses or Infants & invalids. 
‘ota ae butas 


pared Food, adapted to tO the weak- 
re} 8) est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam 
phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 


(on every label), PALMER, MASS. | 


“¥ REELY’S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
\ J 


(By mail 18c.] 715 Wash'n Street, Boston. | 
| Samples free. Boys’ Suits, $4 13. 26 t a 
| Mannf’s Pant Co., Whitman, | Mass. 














GREAT OFFER! 






offer ever mace before 





Agents with ref. wanted to sell ap’ roval | 


press $8. Size for | 


Direct from the megs See Manufacturer’s Prices. 
in your home before paying. 


oo = tue T. Swoger & Son Pianos & Organs 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA, 
From Rev. James H. Potts, D. D., editor of Michigan ( 
are delighted with the Piano does not express the fact. 


fine in 5 sone and as ~— asing in tone as this one, your asa will rise by the 


Any little Boy or Girl 


who sends us an envelope 43-4 x 7 1-2 inches, stamped 
and addressed, will receive a puzzle. 


John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Drugeists, , Troy,N.Y. 


PLUSHES. 


We have a large assortment of fine plush remnants 
suitable for fancy work. Perfect goods, 24 inches wide, 
over 30 shades. Send 2-ct. stamp for prices and samples. 
Contrexeville Mfg. Company, Manville, RK. I. 


CROUP REMEDY «<i: 


medicine 
known — 

willcure Membranous Croup. Ina private practic 
| of we ft _. > has never failed to cure any 

















pind o Trial Bins e by mail, 10 cents. 
Box, 50 By %. A. BEL 1. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 
CENTS 


brings 3 ou our valuable illus- 
tra i £00-page catalogue of | 
bo instruments. We han- 
dle only the highest grade of 
~ Satisfaction guaran- 

. Buy direct and save deal- 
' ers’ profits. Mail orders ry 5] cialty. We pay Lpomage. 
Cc. - STORY, 27 Central Street, Boston, 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


be x: Dee epsia and its causes. Experience 
of a suffe iver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a re: esult of dyspepsia. Food to ban taken, 
Food to be ided. Mailed free to any addre 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. 20° | 


Contains three alphabets of rubber s7e 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink 

and tweezers; put up in neat box,’ with ail | 
directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 






















{ee 
SA 
1 PADS 


' ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. ; 


Do it yourself Card | 








And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating 
every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
rofitable business for a man with small capital. 

enwree for Home Amusement. 180-page Caislonuesres- 

cALLI STER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.. N . ¥. 


ELECTRIC ENGINE 


$1. ~ a 
moeeint om $1.00. 
Interesting and instructive, = 
erfecthy Safe. A perfectrunning 
ric motor sent prepaid to any 
address f for $1. KCRW MFG. 
188 Jackson » Chicago, Il 













> 
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POUND! ull HARRO LEADS* } THEM ALL 
Sells pn Works best, Warranted best, 50,000 in 
use. One at wholesale if you send now for illus- 
trated circular to G. H. Pounper. Ft. Atkinson, Wis 


Sample line by mail, 
3, cts. Agents want- 
ed; exclusive terri- 
a sven, Send for 
ple and circulars 
to Worcester 
Pinless Clothes 
Line Co., No. 
17 Hermon St., 
Worcester, 


To have THRIVING PLANTS 
Use Ec FLOWER 
CLIPSE SRessinc 
Makes rich ote oct and abund- 
ant bloom. | nsist that your 
Eclipse,”’ or 
send 30 « Panag 4 suficne for 20 
lants for 1 yr. Mention this aper. 
P. THOMAS & SON CO., Phila., | 
agents WANTED 
DaIsy 


Pillow Sham Holder 


Large Profits. Circulars free, 
“HICET. DAY 




















Bee 








W. B. NUTTING, 18 “182 Siaenet St 


pHELMATSM 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 

SurRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by muil, 25 cents. 

yas Plaster hasnsccehadesren dll Lowell, Mass. 








+ $35. + 


No such 
Examine 
Address 


man his own agent. 
rite for particulars. 





‘hristian Advocate, Detroit, Mich.: 


: “To say we 
We are jubilant. If all 


your instruments are as 





PROFITS 





CONT 


broilers, table or market fowls. 


price of the book to any one engaged in poultry raising 


% 256 PACES. 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


tine oo low price 
The teachings of the 
adapted for all localities and climates. To the nov ice, as 
Nt oy as to the most experienced poultrymen, it is of inestima- 
value, whatever thejobjects may be. 

The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth m 





IN POULTRY. 


10,000 SOLD. | 


=NTS: — Poultry Raising, General Poultry Houses, Spe- | 


cial ooo Poultry Houses, Poultry House Conveniences, Natu- 
ral Incubation, Care of Chickens, Coops, Artificial Incubation, | 
Preparing for Market, Caponizing. Poultry Keepin, 


as a Busi- 
ness, Hints about Management, Popular Breeds iseases “| 
Poultry, Parasites Upon Poultry. eat Turkeys, Raising 


Geese, Raising Ducks,Ornamentai Poultry, Theory and Practice. 
It is amost profusely illustrated volume of eve 
pertaining to the successful raising of poultr 
valuable to the amateur fancier, the professiona 
bd the nee. : 
e¢ experiences and practices of the m 
successful, poultr Pp 1e most prominent and 
) the recognized authority. Though published but : 
} time, ten editions have been exhausted, fhe 
for tis the el 
‘or this oy 


rything | 
ea me | 

reeder 
A thoroughly practical work—embodying 


raisers— which has at once become 
and we are now | 
eventh, so great is the popularity and demand | 
ant volume, which far = any poul- 
itherto issued, both in matter and illustra- 
work are not of a local character, but are 


9 the ae of eggs, 
ny times the 


as a business. Neatly bou 
*— SENT FREE to anal, one forwarding 5O cents for a four- ndin flexible oon tae 


MERIC 
S| of which is $1.50 a year. aie 


and Five Poult Boc ks, 2 
mentioning THE YOUTH’S Compa 


months" trial subscription to THE 


SULTURIST, the leadi p 2 
a it four — and you will always want it. Pf, Rural Magazine, the subscrip- 


Five subse 
gM A CLUB AND GET YOURS rhe »scriptions for four months 


Stamps taken. Addr ess, 


NION, ‘THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 








JAN. 23, 1890. 








reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 6 5 inches in +, minute. 

Made in } 2, the usual time. 

Put on in 32 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
every town 

715 Washington St., Boston, 


ire 


'ALOGUE FREE. Address, COLUMBIA De- 
partment Pore MFG. Co., Makers <, 
Boston, New York, Ch 
















'ON THIRTY DAYS’ “TRIAL. 


F- ae certai 


gue EAGLE Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. | 


.» Boston, Mass. | 





undred.’ | 
} 


This new ELASTIC 
} TRUSS has a Pad different 

from all others, is cup shape, 
a with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
yo tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intestines 


P< GGLESTON® 2 






just as a person does with the 
finger. jith light pressure the 
held ye day and night, and a radical 


nm. It is 
mail. Circular free. 


Sent by 
hicago, It. 


durable and chea 
“Pegleston Truss Co., 


‘Reseat your Chairs 


with the handsome and dura- 
ble Fibre Seat. Up to 16 inch, 
36 cents; 17 or 18 inch, 48 cents. 
Sent by mail, pre- paid and 
fitted, on receipt ot price and 
paper pattern. 


HARWOOD MFG. CO., 


91 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


= CHANC EFOR ALLto: enjoy 
AMERICAN aap ot Perfect Tea. A trial 
| 








of 34% pounds of Fine Tea, 

either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, 

Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 

English Breakfast or Sun Sun 

Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 

2.00. Be particular and state what 

ind of Tea you want. Greatest 

inducement ever offered to get 

orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and Bak ng 
Powder. For — petieaiors address THE GREA 

AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 &¢ reser! Street, 

Post Office Box 289, New York, N 





Ori 9 ladies* “and glijdrerts boots 

and shoes,and all black lea! goods 

that are sailed or worn 4 ge in use, 

\\ \ {0 their oO ginal be Beauty of tinish,and| 
Son 























THE WONDERFUL 


CHAIR. 


Py cra. FREE 


a WHEEL CHAIRS 





goods desir 
Seen MFG. %00., 145 N- 








ve Ex —— 
AREFULLY PACKE 
Py tneaFam hatha 





Is your Wath worth A Dollar 26 


—_ Then od = pit 










SWIVEL wees iss 
THE ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


ON HAND. 
IN ORDER. 


You Want full particul: Rary bes 
iculars about the best wa’ 
made, our rare poet jont and our =a 
@ Week, aran ‘ou abs 

against im Exclusive territer given to 
Active Agents. Price: 7 le ur 
special $4 Watch is the bee watch made = — 
road use. We guarantee our prices to be t! 
lowest at at which any watches of equal ality can Myc 
sold, and we protect our customers f We refer 
to aor have selling ——, 

We have selling agents in every la: ¢ 
"THEE AGENTS Sueryrere. White MR 


WA 
905 Walnuts It St., Phiiadeiphis. COr, 





io THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75. 
omplete outfit for learning telegraphy and oper: 
short tines of telegraph ‘rome few feet to seve a miles 
in length. Consists of full size, well-made Sounder and 
Key Combination Set, as above, with Battery, Book of 
Instruction, Insulated W ire, Chemicals and ali necessary 
materials for operating. Price, $3.75. Sent by express 
upon receipt of amount by registered letter, money 
order, express order, or stamps. _ Illustrated Morse 
any are of pepetien xelegrapt oh Instructions free to 
F address. J. ° INN LL 0., 7 

8 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. Tanoase and ban Sele 
graph Supply House in America. 





Largest and best Tele- 








